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SUBSTANDARD URBAN HOUSING UNITED STATES: 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Dr. Hartman, Professor Geography the State University 


has specialized urban geography. Dr. Hook, his associate 


the present study, 


TP has been established by Americat 


geographers today that the urban 
geographer concerns himself with 
study the spatial characteristics 
urban Geographic studies 
this usually involve the use 
two separate but related types 
The first deals primarily with 
the ription the areal 
individual phenomenon; the second 
individual distributions. The latter 
tributions that may may 
parative technique study the past 
has been the use of visual comparison 
series maps, perhaps translu- 
cent each which shows only 
the distribution one type data. 
More recently, however, second tech- 
nique has been gaining 
the use certain statistical procedures 
are applicable testing spatial 
associations. 
Most urban phenomena the modern 


American Geography, Inventory 


James and Jones, Eds., 1954, 143. 


Geography, Dartmouth College 


world are exceedingly complex 
that necessary for the 
variables that have possible associations. 
procedural steps quantitative 
investigation under such limitation 
this level of investigation involve the 
statement problem, the formulation 
and the use statistical 
tests determine the adequacy the 
problem. 

The broad problem investigated 
the study which follows concerned 
with certain geographic considerations 
the relative proportion substandard 
specifically, three questions ,are posed : 
(1) what is the nature of the variations 
the proportion substandard housing 
the 1262 cities the United States 
(1950 census)? (2) how are the variations 
the proportion substandard housing 
areally distributed the United States? 
(3) what the nature the areal varia- 


tions possibly associated 
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96 ECONOMIC (GEOGRAPHY 
provide adequate shelter protection 
against the elements endangers the 
SUBSTANDARDNESS the occupants. Quantified 


data are provided the 


(EVERY FIFTH PLOTTED) 


Census which makes 
determine the proportion substandard 
This accomplished simply 
subtracting from 100 the cent 
dwelling units with hot running water, 
given the U.S. Census 
Parts 


The Bureau Census 


data the 1950 Census Housing and 


phenomena which have possible associa- 
tions with substandardness housing. 
the Public Housing Administration, are taken trom housing and 
Housing and Home Finance reports the Census Bureau 
units that are deficient decent source for each variable indicated 


dwelling units that are below generally 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING VARIATIONS 


term refers dwelling units that are Variations the proportion sub- 

either dilapidated lack basic sanitary standard housing the various cities 
unit that lacks sanitary study are shown 
facilities without hot running ranked While, this 

without flush does not portray the substandard 


bathing facilities inside the structure for all 1262 cities 10,000 


family the dwelling. the unit 


down neglected, inadequate Heights, Ohio) 73.6 per cent (Helena 
3d. a, 


original construction, that does not 


The median per 


Series Hit -6, The term substandard 1s also t I sin 


there are vreater Variations among cities 
Property surveys conducted between 1934 and 


Real Property Inventories, 1934-36, Division 

1938). 


the slope the array line are most 
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SUBSTANDARD URBAN UNITED STATES: ANALYSIS 


noticeable the values and 
per cent as indicated on the graph, and 


points. 


DISTRIBUTION 
SUBSTANDARDNESS 


order determine the characteris- 
tics areal variation substandard- 
ness, percentages for the cities 
under study were first plotted map 
visual comprehension areal variations 
1262 percentage values plotted 
were overcome through generalizations 
made possible use metal pins with 
colored Since variations 
degree otf substandardness of housing 
appear to fall into eight classes according 
noticeable breaks the ranked array 
ol percentage values as noted previous- 
ly, pins of a particular color were 
used separately for each the 
51.0 
59.9, 60.0-73.6. 


Inspection the distribution the 
colored pins over the map the United 
States indicated that variations the 
substandardness housing have areal 
differentiation. with the highest 
per cent substandardness 
southeastern 
States and along the lower Rio 
Grande Cities most north- 
eastern United States, the western 
two-fifths the United States, and 
percentage substandardness. 
the remainder the United States 
have substandardness values that are 
generally above the median value (22.2 
per cent) for all cities the United 
States, but they are 
tween the areas high low values 
noted earlier. 

the array breaks and per 
cents are used values, 
indicates the distribution the cities 


under Because cartographic 


URBAN PLACES UNITED 


ALBERS 


10.000 50.000 
URBANIZED AREAS 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF CENSUS 
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URBAN HOUSING 


BELOW 13% SUBSTANDARDNESS 
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showing all the cities 
small-scale Map 72 cities in the imme- 
diate New York City area, 
represent all cities in- an urbanized area. 
| igure 3 shows the location of the seve 
regions of substandardness of urban 
housing. These regions ol unequal size 
with their urban charac- 

attempt isopleth the 305 cities 
with substandardness values less than 
per cent was not 
per cent ol these cities are located within 
the large urbanized areas the United 
States urban places. 
indicates, these cities with 
low substandardness values are concen- 
trated in the urbanized areas of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
possible in only one area Within the 
Northeast) Region. This area, as out- 
extending from Cleveland Buttalo 
New York and Philadelphia. 
though contains almost per cent 
the 305 cities involved, was decided 
not to consider it as as ‘parate Or ¢ iwhth 
region. The de Ision Was based upon 
the fact that the area made pri 
marily Lower Great Lakes cities and 


R 


Peninsular 
Midwest-Margina 
Marginal New England 
Southeast 


Rio Grande 


Florid 


narrow corridor which these 
two groups cities passes through upper 
and southeast central New 
York where there are cities 10,000 
or more population compare Fig. 4 
with Fig. 

Cities that not contorm the sub- 
standardness characteristics the region 
in Which they are located are represented 
substandardness value is above the 
maximum value its region, 
minus sign below the minimum 
Ing Cities, ten other cities appear as 
this map order avoid 
separating the cities composing an 
urban complex into two regions. \ll 
cities urban complex therefore are 
considered as being members of the same 
region according the 
value the total Urbanized 
areas involved this decision are Cin- 
cinnati, Mobile, New Orleans, Omaha, 
and Pensacola following combina- 
tions of cities, too small to be counted 
areas, also were placed the appropriate 
region according to a combined sub- 
and West Indiana; 
Mishawaka and South Bend, Indiana; 
and West Monroe, 
South Carolina. Altogether, the cities 


that represent exceptions to the sub- 
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gions in which they are located constitute 
only slightly over per cent the 1262 


cities under study. 


SELECTION SAMPLE CITIES 


examine the nature the areal 
with respect Lo possible associated 
means statistical pro- 
cedures long and tedious task. For 
practical purposes the universe 1262 
cities simply too large for each 
Accordingly, sample the cities was 
drawn and used this purpose. 

The question the size the 
iously, one keep the 
sample size small order keep the 
problem within satisfactory work limits, 
estimates the universe also neces- 
sary criterion. One such determination 


sample size presented Hagood 


and Price. It involves estimating the 
standard deviation the substandard 
ness values, and the setting confidence 
limits the estimate the universe 
mean. According lo this source, the 
standard deviation may be ipproni 
mated one-fourth one-sixth the 
distributions, and for our 
estimate that the standard deviation 
is not over 12 percentage points. It the 
confidence range of the mean is desired 
not to be in excess ot 5 percentage 
and therefore set per cent 
confidence limits the estimate the 
universe mean, the confidence limits then 
will be at a distance of 2.5 percentage 
points either side the sample mean. 


12.0 


where the number cases required 
Since this rough estimation and 


Statistics tor Soc fologts Rev, ed., New York 
1952, pp. 279-282. 
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skewed, it is Wise to Increase the number 


sample 100 cities per cent 


reasonable limits for the data 
used this study. 

Iwo samples of 100 cities each were 
drawn from the total 1262 cities 


1.343 x 1.96 
1.366 x 1.96 


Sample the name each was 


small slip paper. These 
Hames were placed in al container and 
mixed 
Sample the 


names ot the cities in each state, as well 


were 


drawn at random. 


as the individual states themselves, 


The cities then were numbered consecu- 

(Anniston, Alabama 
Sheridan, 
table 


ploved to select the sample of 100 cities. 


tively 
through 1262 
random numbers was then em- 
the randomness the two samples, but 
it is possible that through pure chance 
one sample might more representative 
the universe than the other. test 
this the two samples were 
compared with each other and with the 
universe the estimation sampling 
This involves statistical deter- 


the 


error. 


mination the standard error 


estimate the mean (substandardness 


{ 


estimate 


the mean 
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square deviation; 
(100 


number sample 


cities and correction factor 


this 
out thirteen 


Sample the standard 


since one city every 
error the estimate the mean the 
universe is computed to be 1.343, and 

setting limits for the 
the sub- 


standardness (in this study the per 


One 
value becomes the upper limit 
the 


standard 


necessary compute two values. 


becomes 


1.96 


the estimate. 


second 
deviations 
provides 
the necessary data for the establishment 
for Sample 26.0+2.7. 
means that infinite number 
samples were drawn random sample 
procedure, out every 100 confidence 
would contain the universe 


computed and found 24.2 per cent; 


intervals 


mean, universe mean 
hence both samples and are the 
cases out 100 wherein the universe 
falls 


since both sample means 


mean the limits set. 


deviate exactly the same amount (1.8 per 


cent) from the universe mean, one 


sample appears representative 
Sample 


this 


the universe the other. 
was selected arbitrarily for use 


study. 


Yates Methods for Cen- 
suses and Surveys, London, 1949, pp. 185-188. 
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AND CORRELATION 
ANALYSIS 


the purposes quantitative 
geographi¢ research is to establish prin- 
ciples that will 
variations. preliminary step this 
associating number phenomena 
with variations proportion 
Statistical 
cedures for determining number 
aspects ol association between two. or 
more series phenomena. 
this study are the Pearsonian product- 


Less than $2500 


tyres 


6 > 1920 
6 > 1920 and between 1930-40 
7 
2 alf 1950 size 
2 ange, 1930-5€ 
5 e 
S Heating degree days 
Civilian labor torce 
3 
3 nutactt g 
*The probability that the i val betw 1 these limits « 


Source of data for variables: 


1. U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Populatt 


ton, D.C., 1952, Table 37. 
2. Ibid.. Table 4 
3. Ibid., Table 10 
4. Ibid., Table 34 
5. U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Housing 


6. Ibid., Table 20. 


iges from Ibid., Table 20. 
8. i Climatological Data: National 
Heating and Ventilating, Engineering Databook, New York 
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Statistical correlations are 
Whether an association exists (1.€., Is 
there a correlation?), the degree ot 
association (how close is) the correla- 
and the direction the 
tion is the correlation a direct or 
They allow, addition, 
ra regression equation for estimating 
individual values one factor know- 
ing the individual values the second 
the correlation analyses that 
follow, statistical computations have 
been made each case considering 
substandardness housing the de- 
individual factors hypothesized hav- 
ing possible associations with substand- 
ardness the independent variable 


Each coethcient of correlation has been 


III 
ARI s i SING AND HER SEI I ARIABLES 
Unive 
Coetictes 
( Li 
80 72 
78 69 
72 61 80 
82 74 87 
57 42 69 
XY 43 25 58 
t 44 26 
31 12 48 
35 16 51 
30 11 47 
35 16 51 
12 31 
52 6 65 
14 06 33 
29 10 46 
% -.11 -.30 09 
ain univ valu 95 p ent 
I \ Il, Characterts/t¢ f the Pop W 
\ 1, General Ci t W ton. D.C 1953 
Summary. \ N Table 3A, June, 1952. Clifford Strock, 
1948 5 
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determined through the use 


correlation resulting from the use 
individual cases are involved, significance 
and the per cent level 
greater. 

The correlation results 
Table TIL indicate that a number of 
factors are associated with substandard- 


sidered separately follows: 


1. It is hypothesized that tor the cities 


inder study the proportion substandard 
housing varies directly with 
tion of families with low income and inverse 
with the median income 


one can assume that family groups 
are not likely seek low-quality housing 
because they desire adverse housing 
that families live such housing 
large measure because of inadequate 
economic means. other words, the 
position may taken that 
suitable income most people 
live substandard housing. course, 
it must be recognized in this respect 
that the substandardness housing 
given city given time may the 


computations required correlation 
equations may obtained trom any 
Margaret |. Hagood and DD. O. Price: Statistics 
for Sociologists, rev. ed., New York, 1952: Mor- 
decai Ezekiel: Correlation 
2d. ed., New York, 1941; Garrett: 
Statistics Psychology and Education, 2d. ed., 
New York, 1937; Charles Peters and 
Van Voorhir: Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Bases, New York, 1940; George 
Yoder: Business Statistics, 2d. 
New York, 1941. 


the testing this hypothesis the income 
given Nevertheless, under 
the same assumption above the income 
status families city improves, the 
even though there time lag 
this the hypothesis 
true, housing characteristics 
the income characteristics the 
occupant 

There appears to be ho generally 
accepted quantified definition low- 
dollar tamily groups used 
and the results 


standardness are summarized Table 


PABLE I\ 
( SUBSTA ARI SA 
I f fame ( 1 coe t 
Le Ss 500 0.60 
1.000 0.69 
1.500 0.76 
2,000 0.78 
2,500 0.80 
3,000 0.72 
3.500 0.67 


The results obtained indicate that there 
high association between 
the proportion families low- 
income brackets and substandardness 
housing, and that the highest degree 
association this measure with the 
group families with incomes less 
than Again with 
median family income 
high association found 
though expected the 
association inverse. the testing 


this hypothesis, therefore, 


on 
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REGRESSION 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME (x) 


64 25 - 01186 Xx 


SE=86 

\ 
\ 
> 


stated that cities with high proportion 
low-income families tend have 
high proportion substandard housing, 
and, conversely, cities with high 
median family income tend have 
low proportion substandard housing. 

investigating further the associa- 
tion between family incomes sub- 
standardness, median 
are used simply because such data for 
each city are available directly from 
Census reports while two-step 
tions must made each case order 
determine the percentage families 
with incomes less than Further, 
correlation these two measures. 

The nature the inverse relationship 
between median family income and sub- 
standardness may described 
regression equation 

64.25 
where the estimated substandard- 
ness for given city and the re- 
ported median income for that 

Hagood and Price, op. cit., pp. 414-19. 
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The regression estimation line 
straight line superimposed 
ground representing Census 
and 
median family income the 100 sample 
cities. The the dots around 
the regression line merely confirms our 
that 


between these two factors while high 


finding 


not standard error the 
estimate computed 8.6 percentage 
points which also indicated Figure 
dashed lines paralleling the regression 
line. 

Brief word need made here the 
use the standard error the estimate. 


scatter around 


dots the regression 


any given series, the higher 
the 


the standard error and the more accurate 


the correlation coetficient smaller 


the normal distribution, 
roughly two-thirds all the dots should 
fall within one standard error equally 
either side the regression line, and 
per cent should fall equally within two 
100 cases fall 
within one standard error, with over- 


and cases fall within 


consideration, 


estimations and underestimations, 
two standard 
errors overestimations and under- 
The distribution dots 
around the regression line, theretore, 
skewed, but the skewness slight and 
should not materially affect further use 
the regression equation. 

Thus far the assumption 


substandardness and median income 


made 


linear form. The nature the scatter- 
gram Figure however, would seem 
indicate that the association might 
really nonlinear, and that curvilin- 
ear 


correlation 


materially higher than the 


efficient. The question may posed, 
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therefore, whether the nature 
the association between these two phe- 
nomena deparis significantly from linear- 
The answer involves test the 
“correlation the application 
of this test to the nature of this associa- 
tion, however, the difference between 
constitute departure and 
hence turther investigation this 
tion would not profitable. 

The most marked departures the 
substandardness housing 
the reported (actual) substandard- 
ness are found toward the extremes 
the may noted, for 
example, that estimations substand- 
ardness are disproportionately 
one standard error) where median 
incomes are below and 
reported substandard values above 
per cent. Since the cities with high 
substandard percentages (above 44 per 
cent) are concentrated the Southeast 
and Rio Grande regions, the nature 
the scattergram suggests 
these regions would 
than further investigation possible 
relationships. Again, the 
equation 
with reported substandard percentages 
less than per cent, but four the 
than per cent. The 
strong that the regions with low sub- 
standardness urban housing (below 
per cent) need analyzed sepa- 
rately from other regions. 

The regression equation, then, possibly 
accuracy estimating the per cent 


substandard housing from median family 


pp. 


income case because regional 
these two The question which 
pertinent here whether the differ- 
estimated reported sub- 
standardness vary the 
regions substandardness than between 
the regions substandardness. 
statistical standpoint, what involved 
determination the variations arising 
around their respective regional mean, 
and the variation, arising from the vary- 
ing region means around the universe 
mean. Variation term used this 
instance refer the sum 
squares the deviations the unit 
measure (d) from the means. The ratio 
the ‘‘between variation 
the variation called 
and the minimum values 
various levels significance are avail- 

The computations made for the analy- 


primarily interested areal differences 
association between two more phenomena 
geography the focus attention concen- 


trated, not the whose 
aspects its the relation 
that distribution the total areal differentia 
tion the world facts concerning 
the areal these phenomena must 
studied their areal relations, that is, 
significance the area determined thei 
relations other phenomena the same place 
and their spatial connections with phenomena 


stituting variables the example 


income) annual variations rainfall (sub- 
standardness) great concern the student 
agriculture (economics) but not direct 
concern geography, whereas the fact that the 
variations rainfall (median income) Nebras- 
standardness), than the same degree variation 
Richard Hartshorne: Nature 
Annals the Association American 
Geographers, Vol. 29, 1939, pp. 171 6358. Re- 
printed book form. Quotations cited above 
are from the 4th edition, 1951, 415. 

Hagood and Price, op. cit., pp. 379-404, and 
Table pp. 562-64 
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TABLE \V 
VARIANCE ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED (FROM INCOME) SUBSTANDARDNESS BY 
L LOCATIO 
Sourcé of Sum of Degrees of \lean square Ratio of 
f free ariance iane 
Tota 137931..3 1261 
Between Reg 57,220.9 6 9,536.8 

Within Regic 78.710.4 1255 62.7 


between estimated and Census reported 
substandardness involve all 1262 cities 
the universe rather than the sample 
100 cities, since the latter nature 
its selection sample the universe 
rather than combined sample the 
individual regions. The result the 


Table 


ratio required the various levels sig- 


The minimum value the 


nificance 1.00 where 1262 cases are 
involved. Since the ratio 152 this 
instance exceeds the required ratio, 
highly significant. Thus the variation 
region means significantly 
greater than the variation units 
regions. other words, the 
degree association between substand- 
ardness and median family income varies 
accurate estimation substandardness 
for each city, would 
compute separate coefficients correla- 
tion and regression equations for each 
region. 


2. It is hypothesized that for the cities 


under study the proportion substandard 

housing varies directly with the 

families with low income. 

has been found that cities with 
high proportion substandard housing 
tend have high proportion families 
with low income. Quantification the 
latter has been 
the use Census-reported dollar incomes 
quacies inherent quantified 
measure, however, must recognized. 


ported the Census are based 
per cent sample that the correla- 
tion results are based sample 
analysis the association between the 
proportion low income families and 
substandardness housing calls for 
measure real income rather than 
dollar income. Whether given family 
part the low income group the 
which resides depends much 
upon the character the family 
ber and types upon 
its dollar income, and whether this same 
family considered member the 
nation’s low income class depends also 
upon the relative cost living 
other words, the association between 
economic means and substandardness, 
the real income effective buying 
income rather than dollar income that 
decisive determining the quality 
housing that families can afford. 

come for the cities under 
such measure offered Sales 
ment (June, 1951) wherein estimates 
the effective buying 
families given for some 1600 cities 


Eric Schiff: Size 


Amer. Econ. Rev., Vol. 36, 1946, 
pp. 


Housing Market Analysis, Chester Rapkin, 
Louis Winnick and David Blank, Washing- 
ton, 1953, pp. 66-67, based 
Maisel: Approach the Problems 
Harvard University, 1948. 
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the United States. The pree ise method 
ot determining estimates Is not revealed, 
hence estimation the 
addition, estimates are not available for 
all 1262 cities under study; fact there 
are estimates given for 
fourth the 100 sample 
Overcrowding. Walker de- 
the characteristics slum areas, 
states that some these areas the 
even with low rents the property may 
vield good returns. This the strange 
paradox that the end 
stave of the deterioration process when 
the area populated the poorest 
the poor, the owner may 
reap profit through the sheer density 
the population forced 
study the structure and development 
Stockholm, Sweden, found that, 
1895, wards that had the lowest income 
per able-bodied adult general had the 
largest number occupants per 
personal conversation William-Olsson 
stated that the same relationship true 
today. the United States for the 100 
sample cities under study, 
high association (.59) found between 
the per cent of tamilies with incomes 
less than $2500 and the per 
dwelling units with 1.01 more persons 
per room reported the Census 
Housing. Thus would 
one evidence low real family income 
Assuming that low real family income 
indicated some measure over- 
sons per adequate index, 
Mabel Walker: Urban Blight and Slums, 
Harvard City Planning Studies, Vol. 12, Harvard 
University Press, 1938, 17. 


ture and Geogr. Rev., Vol. 30, 
1940, Fig. 17, 434. 


then it could be expected that there is 
dwelling units with more 
persons per room and the per cent 
substandard housing. Phat this asso- 
clation exists is shown by the coefficient 
.72 between these two variables. 

also assumed that families with 
small economic means are not able to 
buy certain consumer items 
classed as quasi-necessities in modern 
living, then lack such item items 
household would serve indica- 
tion low real income. The Census 
Housing reports statistics 
for each city the per cent occupied 
dwelling units mechanical 
high correlation (.86 
found exist between the latter and 
the per cent families with incomes 
less than Further high correla- 
tion found between substandard- 
ness and lack mechanical refrigerators. 

cities with high proportion occupied 
dwelling units that are overcrowded and 
lacking mechanical refrigerators have 
high proportion substandard housing. 
factors satisfactory measures real 
income families are valid, then the 
two factors may used multiple 
correlation with substandardness. The 
found and the standard error 
the estimate 6.85 percentage points. 


The regression equation computed 


where the estimated substandard- 
ness given city, the per cent 
occupied dwelling units that are over- 
crowded that city, and NMR the 
per cent dwelling units that have 
mechanical refrigerators. Thirty-three 


the 100 sample cities have reported 


d 
a 
a 4 
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substandardness 
the estimate which are 
and 
examination the scattergrams 


error 
overestimated underestimated. 
the association between substandard- 
ness and overcrowding and between sub- 
frigeration suggests once more that there 
are regional differences the multiple 
association among these three factors. 
Once again computations for the analysis 
variance the differences between 
estimated and census reported substand- 
1262 
universe, and the results may sum- 


marized Table 


ardness involve all cities the 


Since the ratio exceeds the re- 
quired ratio the variation region 
means the overestimations and under- 
cantly greater than the variations 
units within the previous 
case, accurate estimations sub- 


standardness for each city require sep- 


regression equations for each region. 
3. It is hy pothe sized that the proportion 
substandard housing varies directly with 
the proportion population 


stricted residential choices. 


well-known fact that certain 
minority groups our society not 
have unrestricted freedom choice 
“We cannot 


that adequate 


residential neighborhood. 
emphasize strongly 

housing for minority groups represents 
one the most important and most 


difficult segments the entire housing 
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TABLE VI 
VARIA YSIS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED (FROM OC AND NMR) SUBSTANDARDNESS B) 
REC \l 

j f Deerees of Mean square Ratio of 

F f freedon aria) tance (F 
Total 93,633 1261 74.2 
Retween Regions 25,273.4 6 4,212.2 ee 
Within Regions 68,3600, 3 1255 54.5 


most universal lack sites, 
lack mortgage finance and 


the housing 
Such 


ever, tend disappear when individ- 


problems 


restrictions, how- 


ual families American social 
standards living rise the eco- 
nomic scale, except for nonwhites. 


Nonwhite 


Families. Traditional 


economic 


limit 
housing available nonwhite families 


status serve to 


Negroes; Indians; Chi- 
The 


ing statements, based the 1940 and 


nese, and other orientals) 


1950 Census Housing reports, may 
offered evidence: 
comprised 10.3 per cent the 
total population but 


only 8.6 per cent all occupied 
units 


For nonfarm areas, the nonwhite popula- 
tion rose nearly per cent while the 
increased only cent for the 
10 year period ending April, 1950 

r The proportion of overcrowded units 
more than 1.5 persons per room) among 

dwellings occupied by non- 
whites 1950 was four times high 
that for whites, and the nonfarm rate 
doubling (married couples rooming with 
other families) was 2.5 times 
among nonwhites among whites. 

dilapidated homes among nonwhites 


nontarm 


for Low-Income Recommendations 
Government Housing and Programs: 
Report the President the 
The Advisory Committee Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs, Washing- 
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1950 was almost six times high 


among whites and, the 
but lacking in either running water, 


private flush toilet, private 
shower was nearly three times high 


among nonwhites as among whites 
proportion nonfarm home owners 
among nonwhites during the decade 


1940-50 rose by 93 per cent and among 
whites per cent, vet 
thirds the nonwhite households 
farm areas were still renters 
compared with per cent white non 
farm households 


upward shift distribution rents 
paid from 1940 1950 areas 
were such that the increase in) mediai 
rents for nonwhite dwelling units was 


per cent compared with 
cent for white homes 


The Census estimates nonfarm 
incomes for 1949 indicate that 
mately half the nonwhites had annual 
incomes $1700 more, and the other 


half below tigure For whites, the 
halfway mark was about $3400, twice as 
yreat \pproximatels 19 per cent. of 
the nonwhites, but per cent the 
whites received incomes of $3000) and 
over 


the 100 sample cities under study, 
moderately high significant 
found between the proportion 
occupied dwelling units inhabited 
nonwhite and that substand- 
ardness housing. The standard error 
the estimate substandardness from 
the regression line tii. percentage 
points), however, not markedly below 
the standard deviation the reported 
substandardness values from their mean 
Knowledge the nonwhite 
proportion for given city does 
improve the estimate substandardness 
for that city, but not greatly. 

The these two variables 
indicates that for cities with low per 


cent nonwhite families the per cent 


substandardness ranges from per 


cent 53.5 per cent. the cities 


with substandardness values falling out- 


Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 1940 to 1950, 


the Administrator, Division Housing 


Research, Washington, D.C., July, 1952, pp. 


11, Table 11, 34, and Table 19, 41. 


REGRESSION SUBSTANDARDNESS (y) 
NONWHITE PROPORTIONS (x) 


PER 


= 16 56+ 7731 x 
11.5 


side one standard error the estimate, 
for example, cities (or per cent 
have less than per cent their dwelling 
white families apparently constitute too 
small proportion the total families 
many the cities under study 
expected, however, that regional 
occur the association among 
the proportions substandardness, low 
income and nonwhite families. 
Foreign-born Population.—Because 
newcomers this country 
recognized distinctive homeland 
cultural ties and language differences, 
and because they are relatively power- 
less economically immi- 
grants traditionally have been conveni- 
ent targets for opposition and aggres- 
centers, particularly where 
stitute sufficient numbers recog- 
nized social groups, have 


Racial and Cultural Minorities (New York: 
Harper Bros., 1953), 111. 
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tended cluster neigh- 
borhoods* in” the poorer residential 
districts, although such neighborhoods 
have been the decline since about 
1924 due marked decrease immi- 
gration and gradual assimilation the 
existing foreign-born and their descend- 
ents. While only 6.7 per cent the 
population this nation 1950 was 
classified foreign-born white (‘other 
add little the total), 83.5 
cent the total foreign-born resided 
urban With voluntary well 
involuntary restrictions residential 
neighborhood choices assumed many 
foreign-born people, certain characteris- 
tics of the: association between the 
proportion of substandardness and that 
foreign-born for the cities under study 
are worthy consideration. 

The assumption direct correlation 
between the per cent substandardness 
and the per cent the population 
vears old and older that foreign-born 
this case shows that cities with 
high proportion foreign-born (above 
per cent) have low proportion 
substandardness (below per cent), 
while cities with low proportion 
foreign-born (below cent) have 
substandardness range 
from the lowest the 
study the nature the nation-wide 
reveals that per cent live only 
which are the Northeast substandard 
region and three the 
These urbanized areas (all over 500,000 
population) have large 
substandard housing, but the per cent 
substandard total housing low. 

Bureau the Census Census 
Population, Vol. Part Table 49. 


Bureau the Census. Census 
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Phe conclusion may be drawn that the 
details the association between 
examined regional basis or, proba 

standing changes the housing picture 
over the last sixty .vears has been the 
only over one-third non- 
farm homes were 
owners. 1950 more than 
increase home ownership was particu- 
larly high during the 
white occupants urban dwelling 
homes 1950 against per cent 


per cent owned their homes 1950 
against ner cent 1940 

urban place s rental unit occupied 


families and families 
restricted choice housing. Cities 
with high proportion substandard- 
ness housing, any rate, tend have 
high proportion renter (the 
correlation .43). Further, cities with 
tend have high proportion 
white families although lower degree 
(correlation .34). Thus 
regional the association 
certain factors with substandardness, 
further consideration need 
the multiple association rental and 
nonwhite status families with interior 
housing qualities. 

summary, the under 
consideration may now stated more 
precisely: the proportion substandard 

Housing and Home Finance 
1950 Housing Situation Charts, Ottice the 
Division Housing Research 
Washington, October, 1951, 
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directly with the proportion dwelling 
units occupied nonwhite 
renter families, and inversely with the 
proportion ot the population over 20 


vears age that born. 


substandard housing varies with 
the age dwelling-unit structures 
Since clear that structural dilapi- 
dation often the result long con- 
tinued use and exposure to the elements, 
and since structures built earlier 
era often lack modernization plumbing 
facilities, may that 
the older the residential structure 
city the greater the proportion 
substandardness. 
tests this are summarized 


PABLE VI 

( I } SI BS 

RS 
Coe 

Per cent of dwelling structures 

Built betore 1940 31 
fuilt before 1930 28 
Built betore 1920 31 
Built before 1920, and between 1930-40 35 
Average age of dwell tructure ah) 
Age citv was one-halt preset 7 3s 


The results the tests are inconclu- 
sive. The direction 
each case positive but there little 
difference the results each age period 
used. Further, the 
six the seven correlations are statisti- 
significant but, when 
cients are converted universe limits 
based per cent confidence level 
degree ol significance of the correlations 
(see Table 1). 

Several difficulties arise the use 
available data relating the age factor. 
the first place, the vear 
reported the Census 


the vear the completion the 
original construction, 
modeling addition, conversion 
housing. Thus, age structures 
reported, where considerable renovating 
facilities. Second, the Census Bureau 
warns that data built are subject 
some inaccuracy because errors 
erators relied most instances upon the 
memory the person interviewed 
the vear construction. Third, and 
perhaps most important, the oldest age 
Category reported, 


built 
appears tor 
per cent the residential structures 
the 100 sample cities were 
this period against average 
22.4 per cent all units counted 
probably does not provide 
ficient time for substandardness resulting 
from age become 
Internal Revenue Service, for 
example, setting tables based 
buildings standard construction, con- 
siders reasonable for the 
must recognized that the 
substandardness dwellings can result 
construction 
well aging. the correla- 
tions attempted age structures, 
arrived combining the number 
structures built before 1920 with those 
built during the depression period 1930 
Since combining depression-built 


Bulletin Tables Useful Lives 


Depreciable Property, Internal Revenue Service 
Publication No. 173, 1955 (rev. 1942 
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housing with older housing the correla- 
tion with substandardness improved, 
the idea persists that possible that 
the faster city changes numerical 
size the more likely substandardness 
between substandardness and per cent 
population change, however, 
associations this respect. 

age factor that significantly 
associated with substandardness hous- 
ing, more precise data are needed. This 
particularly true age and substand- 
ardness are studied their regional 
varies considerably the eastern 
the western sections the United States. 


hypothesized that the proportion 
with normal heating requirements for com- 
fortable living 
The facts that moderately high 

significant association (.52) 
tween substandardness and the propor- 
tion dwelling units lacking central 
heat, and that cities with the highest 
proportion substandardness are con- 
centrated the South and Rio Grande 
regions, suggest the possibility that sub- 
significant measure with certain climati 
housing conditions probably vary more 
with temperature conditions, particu- 
precipitation other climatic factors, 
quantified measure the effect 
temperature normal living comfort 
worthy correlative consideration. 
Such measure can obtained through 
the use the concept 
difference one degree per day the 
mean daily temperature below 65°F. 
the minimum temperature 
comfort the home) one degree day, 
and the number degree days below 
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normal heating season the 
sum all the daily values for that 
season. The number degree davs 
the heating season for the cities under 
study can obtained interpolating 
Bureau for selected cities scattered over 
the United 

The correlation this climatic factor 
with substandardness, however, 
with universe limits and +.33. 
The association is deemed not signifi alt 
for the urban places under study and 
hence the hypothesis must be rejected. 


6. It is hypothesized that the proportion 
substandard housing varies directly both 
with the percentage and 
the percentage the civilian labor force 
engaged manufacturing 


the previous dis- 
cussion the association 
come and substandard housing, 
pointed out that the income characteris- 
tics city could change rapidly while 
the housing characteristics 
change more slowly. other words 
one factor likely more 
this contrast, however, demon- 
strated that there highly 
association between family income char- 
acteristics and substandardness hous- 
ing. percentage city’s civilian 
probably subject even 
changes than the median family income. 
If, however, city subject long 
expected that this would 
reflected the income the people 
and turn the quality the housing. 
per cent the labor force 


Data: 
U.S. Weather Bureau, Vol. No. Table 3A, 
June, For additional data 
map, see ed.: Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering (New York 
The Industrial Press, 1948), pp. 
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the per cent substandard housing the 


found This 
statistically indicates 


sheht 
between the two variables. 


well 


known and fact 


that residential areas near manu- 
facturing districts the heavy industry 
tend poor quality. From 
high percentage its labor 
have 


wall 


proportion substandard housing. 
is, however, an erroneous assumption. 


United States, which 


indicates 
indus- 
trialized, for the most parta region 
The 


the 


substandardness housing. 


correlation 


two variables is 


which 
significant, that 
for the nation whole one just 
likely find high proportions sub- 
standard housing cities with low 
proportion their labor force 
facturing cities with high propor- 
analysis the areas 


with populations ot 100.0000 or 


more 
indicates that there slight 
for the median family income increase 
the percentage workers engaged 


No con- 


presented 


manufacturing increases (.39 
crete conclusions can be 
this because the 
the data 


The original hypothesis uses a mec han- 


point, however, 


rather crude nature 


ism based heavy industry term 


define) and the test the 
utilizes data the percent- 
age workers types manu- 
percentage workers certain the 
Census Industry Groups would perhaps 


provide more fruitful results, particularly 


regional framework study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Attention this been 


study 
focused comparative analysis 
the proportion substandardness 
urban housing. Three specific aspects 


gated: the nature the variations 
the proportion substandard housing 
1262 cities with populations 10,000 


and characteristics the 


over, the 
variations substandard proportions 
areally distributed the United States, 
and the nature the areal variations 
with 


substandardness the 


areal certain selected 
phenomena. 

has been demonstrated that there 
considerable variation the propor- 
tion substandard housing American 
cities, that there regional differentia- 
tion substandardness, and that there 


number factors associated 


are a 
significant degree with substandardness. 
Factors which appear 
indicators substandardness are 
with low 
income (monetary and 


the proportion families 
and the 


Age 


residential structure and unemployment 


stricted choice residence. 


appear relevant factors although 
real significance can attached 
dit- 
ficulties inherent the use the 


data While 


has 


them, possibly because certain 


available. attempt 


total 


substandardness 


statistical 


other hoped that the 
formulation the problem and 
selection variables guided hypoth- 


eses based current theories the 
regression analysis techniques found Donald 
Bogue and Harris: Comparative Popula- 
tion and Urban Research Via Multiple Reg 
and Analysis, 
Studies Population 
Oxford, 1954 
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systematic social sciences, the tounda- 
tion is laid for possible future retesting 
results. word warning neces- 


sary here: the sub- 


standardness not necessarily imply 
direct cause-and-effect relationships. 
one can certain that the associated 


predictable relationship the future, 
that these variables have been relevant 
studies based later Census will 
rejection findings. 
Since the degree 
tween substandardness and number 
the veriables studied appears 
from substandard region substandard 
region, 


more accurate 


substandardness for cities 
appear require determination 
separate correlation and 
regression equations for region. 
ness and mechanical 
the Southeast region, for example, 


where sample out 121 cities 
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used, the obtained (.52) 
substantially lower than for 
the entire universe (.82). 
the use separate 
regional regression equations 


estimated and sub- 


standardness, within the realm 
possibility that disproportionate 
ber these cities are located along the 
margins regions. such true, and 
this possibility worthy investiga- 
tion, then revision regional bounda- 


ries could be based on multiple assocla- 


continuing the study the 


characteristics substandard housing 


the association substandardness with 
variables selected within theoretical 
frame reference might possibly lead 


regions based multiple associations. 
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INTERNAL EXCHANGE STAPLE FOODS 
THE GOLD COAST 


Mr. White | Lecturer in Geography in the University Co ege of the 


Gold Coast, severa 
the agricultural economy the 


food Dbroduction 


part the economic effort 

absorbed the production food 
subsistence. spite the con- 
siderable degree develop- 
ment there, the Gold Coast 
recent census, that 72.2 
the population Was 
recorded ats wholly engaged in 
agricultural produce accounted for only 
per cent the value the 1953 
exports, While over per cent the 
were represented foodstuffs 
the 162,000 cacao farmers 
the larger part the food con- 
sumed by themselves and their de- 
pendents. In a typical Cacao vrowing 
village was found that 88.3 per cent 
the vegetable foods consumed were 

Phe proportion ot tood crops disposed 
for cash is, however, increasing. The 
which the the inhabitants 
are no longer directly concerned in the 
land, are expanding. the small- 
specialists 
such teachers, truck drivers, and 
postal clerks are now found. 

figures relating population have been 
taken from Gold Coast: Census 
Gold Coast Government, Accra, 1950. 


ogy, London, 1944, 21. 


vears has been engaged study 


Gold Coast with s pecia reference to 


internal exchange staple foodstuffs 
the Gold Coast and with the problems 
involved attempting quantitative 


analy SIS. 


EXCHANGE 


Darvll Forde divided the exchange 
economy ol Nigeria into three sectors: 
subsistence, internal, external. 
would seem better, least the Gold 
Coast, distinguish between and 
internal exchange. Local exchange may 
described the satisfaction the 
needs small community produc- 
tion within the 
cash Internal exchange mav 
thought involving movement 
produce outside the local community 
order the needs another 
part the same country. Local ex- 
standing the Gold the 
internal exchange that 
development and which linked the 
general economic development 


GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Gold Coast is, most respects, 
the most economically-advanced the 
four British West African Territories. 


Forde and Scott: The Native Econo- 
mies Nigeria, London, 1946, 32. 
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Fic. Key map. Numbers refer follows: international internal political 


boundary; area closed forest (Forest Zone 


The Coastal Savannas are the southeast the 


Forest Zone and the Northern Savannas the north 


(right). show areas surplus and deficit staple foods, and location Department 
Agriculture check points and traffic recorded them Numbers refer follows: towns 
with 5000 10,000 towns with 10,000 20,000 inhabitants; towns with over 
20,000 inhabitants; areas close rural (over 200 per square mile); main areas 
surplus; Cassava; maize; rice; 10, millet; 11, guinea corn; 12, groundnuts (peanuts 


13, cowpeas; 14, fish; 15, other Check 


has area 91,843 square miles 
and population 1948 4,118,450, 
which about 550,000 live urban areas 
over 5000 inhabitants. 

The country divisible 
clearly divisions 
which follow those rainfall and natural 
vegetation. They are the Forest Zone, 
the Coastal Savannas, and the Northern 
Savannas. 

The Forest Zone the produc- 
tive. here that the whole the 
include the areas mineral production. 
Here gold, manganese, bauxite, and 
some extent diamonds produced 


points are located at ends of arrows 


under conditions modern, 
large quantities staple 
chiefly plantain, cocovam (taro), 
(manioc), and maize. Thus, although 
the Forest covers less than third the 
country, about half the population lives 
it. 

the southeast are the Coastal 
Savannas, coinciding with the belt 
rainfall deficiency that extends eastward 
from Cape Three Points. 
Cassava virtually the staple 
crop, though maize can also grown 
the wetter parts. The population 
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this region about 750,000, which 
over 200,000 live the three towns 
Coast (1 iv, 1 

Northward, the borest also meres 
savanna (the Northern Savannas 
though, for the most part, tree growth 
is considerably thicker here than it is in 
the Coastal Savannas. This condition 
reflects a greater effective pree Ipitation, 
and there is thus a wider choice of ¢ rops. 
the southern part the region the 
staple foods are vam, guinea corn (sor- 
ghum), and the drier north, 
replaces the chiet staple 
Phe population this very large region 


very few are urban dwellers 


REGIONS SURPLUS AND 


background that there ts considerable 
regional variation the quantities 
food produced and the proportion 
producing 
has been prepared, show 
the main areas surplus and 
production. 

Phe areas of deficit, into which staple 
foods must imported neighbor- 
ing may regarded 
centers with over 5000 inhabitants, and 
very closely settled rural areas. It was 
considered that the food requirements 
towns less than 5000 could met 
from local resources. 

areas surplus are found 
chiefly the fringes the Forest 
around the main cacao producing 
quantities vam and grain are raised 
cash crops. The remainder the 
country may produce surplus certain 
areas, but single villages will make 
very small contribution. 


The study economi 
is, except for external 


exchange, constantly hampered D\ lack 
raphers have hitherto directed their 
attention largely that sector. Other 
studies must rely mainly personal 
observation the field and 
been the work of large teams studying 
restricted areas. this nature have 
been the studies of Beckett,* Fortes, and 
the Government 

There is, however, 
the Gold Coast that can 
partially measure the internal 
exchange ot staple foodstutts. This 
material consists estimates truck 
loadings which are obtained trom passing 
checks are applied two forms. 
Agriculture, which maintains 
The second the Government Statis- 
posts are manned over 
limited periods. kind permission 
the departments ( one erned, these heures 
were made available. 

growth external exchange over 
period time, one case since 1929, 
the location of the check points and the 
relative importance the passing 
them. 

With this information the contribu- 
tion the savanna lands the Northern 
Territories, though not those Ashanti, 
the internal exchange economy can 

‘1. H. Beckett: Op. cit. 

Fortes and Steel: Ashanti 
Geogr. Journ., Vol. 60, 1948, pp. 149-179, 


South Office the 
(sovernment Statistician, Accra, 1953 
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that certain areas within them, sub- 
regions the Northern Savannas, can 
also distinguished, for there are check 
points the only exits from these areas. 
Coastal Savannas east the Volta can 
be measured, too, as there are check 
points all the important routes into 
and out the area. 

But, the other hand, can 
learned movements within the most 
important areas, the Colony and Ashan- 
this connection, the col- 
lected result two surveys made 
1953 the Government Statistician’s 
shed much light movements 
the environs Acera. When there 
more than one check point on a route 
possible, comparing the figures for 


each commodity obtained at each suc- 


ceeding check point and taking into 
account the geographi al features of the 
area, to ascertain whether the area 
served the road between the two 
check points was fact one surplus 
deficit, and theretore assess its con- 
TONS = os 
Fic. Volta selected 
crops, 1941-1952 The Volta Ferries are five in 
number and Buipe 


and Akroso. 
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tribution the supply the terminal 
at anv one check point is higher than 
that obtained the previous point, the 
inter, ening Area pre vluced an exportable 
the figure lower, the inter- 
examining the figures this 


relative contributions. 


SOUTHWARD THI 
NORTHERN TERRITORIES 


the movement staple across 
the Volta ferries between the Northern 
Territories and Ashanti. 

It is immediately apparent that south- 
the growing contribution 
the Northern Territories to the internal 
exchange. Hitherto, the pace Ol eco- 
nomic development has lagged con- 
siderably behind that the rest the 
exchange, however, 
only beginning, and, put the matter 
perspective, must remembered 
that something the order 600,000 
tons food must harvested 
million people directly dependent On 
subsistence agriculture. this 
20,000 tons moved 
1952, more than 3.3 per 
because this proportion is so small that 
there are such violent fluctuations this 
surplus that moves, and change 
several hundred per cent export 
figures may be the result of a negligible 
Variation in the harvest. A complete 
1946, when was probably 
the result discharged soldiers buying 


large quantities grain for brewing. 
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the exchange economy in foodstufts of 
North very closely-settled 
area in the extreme northeast lig. 1 
Figure which gives details 
across Pwalugu Ferry, the south- 
same tendencies can be seen that are 
revealed bv | igure a | here is al general 
internal exchange, but the 
same very small proportion the 
violent fluctuations which not retlect 
equally violent fluctuations vield. 

the position still further 
and to show the long term trends more 
net southward movements were 
calculated as moving averages (Figs. 5 
Mamprusi now clearly seen net 
recently. This was the result of popula- 
tion pressure, reheved bv temporary 
migration southward and the return 
the migrants with wages the 
last few vears there has been net 
export, though this too small imply 
drastic reorganization agricultural 
practices, the result the 
gradual introduction farming 
under the guidance the Department 
Agriculture. Not only has the export 
peanuts (ground nuts) and cowpeas 
expanded, but entirely new cash crop, 


swamp rice, has 


twenty-three tons were sent southward, 
and 1952, 1537 tons. 

moving southward the 
and Akroso ferries It tollows, there- 
fore, that the thinly-populated savannas 
the north those ferries 
contributors 
rather than the savannas the 
though not all, the 
recent increase has been the result. of 
the diversion previously 
going North and the 
small contribution of the last named. 
subtracting the Pwalugu figures 
from those of we find that the 


ment of selected crops, five-vear moving averages 


= 
TONS 


ment ot selec ted ¢ rops, five-vear moving averages, 


= 
cz 
lected crops, 1941-195 
| 
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6000- 
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rABLE | 
I 1 RIE OF THE AREA NORTH OF AKROSO AND THAT BETWEI AKROS 
AND SI HI TO THE SUPPLY OF ACCRA 
1952 
Southbound a Contribut f 
ik Senchi f 1) 
1k ik t 
Groundnu 755 1,000 695 NII 
Guinea corr 474 952 95? 
Rice 680 411 411 NII 
Cassavi 191 1,042 191 S51 
Maize 70 2,132 70 0038 
T 6.170 §.§97 4.85) 4011 
1% $3 
tual Import int 
120,000 ¢ 


of 


Vams, COoWpeas, 


ountry produces surplus 


and rice. The country 
the north Akroso does not export 
guinea corn, 


such variety, only 


and peanuts being any importance. 
All save the recently-introduced swamp 
rice are typical products the Guinea 
savannas. 

The 
must remain partly conjectural. 
must that 
Bamboi and is mainly 


destination this southbound 


assumed across 
for Kumasi 
and the northern part the cacao belt. 
the other hand, possible com- 
pare the figures for Akroso with 
those for Senchi (Table 
South Togoland and Trans-Volta the 


first place and that exported across the 


this wav, 


Volta in the second place can be arrived 
will shown later, the latter 
was used directly indirectly 
the supply Accra, representing about 
4 per cent ot its food needs. 


TOGOLAND AND TRANS-VOLTA 


The figures for Senchi Ferry are 


particular interest that they have 


been colle ted OVET a ¢ onsiderable pel od, 
1929 The 


since fact. 


the 


vreatly speeded 


extend over least but 
since the war (Fig. 

From these records 


Akroso, 


pic ture can be 


and those made at 
and 
built 
South 


area includes the 


iccurate 
movement 
into and out 
Trans-Volta, 
forest and coastal savannas east 


Volta. 


The variet \ 


Povoland and 


the 


commodities involved 
this movement has increased, tor the 
products forest and coastal savannas 
have been added those the northern 
The 
exportable surpluses the 


savannas entering 
aTea 
are maize and cassava, the latter 
those the coastlands are salt and fish. 

eastbound trattic compared with 
trathic, that 
the movement agricultural staples 


westbound will seen 


all westward, the areas to the east and 

north taking salt and fish exchange. 
The 

moving into the area are retained within 


can seen from 


i 
i 
‘ 
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TABLE II 
I SURPLUS F » CROPS 1 D AND LTA, 1950-1952 
1 Exp frov é 
\ ik Imp le fle Se por 
va Product 5,287 191 5.478 5.622 1.042 6,660 1,182 1.111 699 
\ 417 » 5343 2,590 34 3.630 3,664 714 1.912 1.837 
Maiz 1,098 70 1.168 280 2.132 2,412 +1,264 1.584 1.012 
Cowpeas 3.2890 36 3.325 619 412 1.031 2,294 1,572 1,664 
( indnu pe 1.755 1.755 49 1.060 1,169 586 319 242 
( ea ( 396 2.374 770 78 952 1.030 1,740 1.67 249 
Rice 1.011 1691 478 $11 S02 926 1.081 
Tot a p 13.032 & 209 21,241 8.331 10,939 19.270 1.971 5.085 5.049 
\dd « 
2.358 3.378 + 1,083 
Cop 1 ¢ 3.9904 850 919 
Salt 5.821 5.964 405 
All figure 
Surpl wn as 
Det wr 
Details not shown for 1951 and 1950, 
any one vear there may surplus and 
nS 
consequent net export any one com- 
modityv, there is an overall deficit ot 9,000 
salt, tish, and coconut products, much 
which enters the external exchange, 
crossing the frontier into 
ritory. 
far only the peripheral areas have 
them and entering the internal ex- 
\shanti. In Short, these peripheral 


areas have town was 5585 tons, which 4652 


economy. -- 

annual per capita consumption 


THI } oop SI PPLY OF AY CRA tons, which ALTEES losely WwW ith a previous 


estimate .78 tons made the Depart- 
now time analvze the results 


ment and seems sub- 
the survevs made the Government 


. tantiate the accuracy of the check. It 
survey, carried out July 1953, are would also seem possible assume 


While there are tew cross currents, Local Foodstuffs the 


main movement toward Accra. 


The aggregate amount food entering lished), 14. 


12? GEOGRAPHY 
= Achimota. This represents the con- 
tribution that part the Forest edge 
the staples entering Accra during the 
SUFVeE\ period. We have vot 
quantitative evidence the importance 
ducing region. 
producing area centered Suhum, 
region that can called Southern Akim- 
area, July 1-14, 1953. Nsutam, north the point where two 


routes from the north diverge, 

tion 160,000). But, make the assumption that two- 

There are, three thirds the went the Suhum 


ignored, but check points set each 
road where the Porest edge south 

( sawam £9 < 
3. The Nkawkaw area 
road into and out Accra recorded. via 
The Forest edge west 
ward and 348 tons outward, has been The 
virons of Accra 7 - 

ignored for the purposes this paper. Beyond 
4 6. Beyond Ser Ferrs 7.42 3.4% Between Senct 

. 7 er i ing i 1 KO 
basis with staples vegetable origin Mand 

tron 

tion, could scarcely termed staple 1.3% Assessawa (via 
: : - - Kotoridua 

The net inflow foodstuffs from the via 
north and west past Achimota was 3374 100.1% 


tons 73.1 per cent the total 4618 


tons. Similarly, there was net inward 


route, Southern Akim-Abuakwa 


the northeast at the to have provided some 970 tons to the 
Airport check point 944 tons 20.4 


total. This assumption borne out 


inward tonnage 300 was recorded 

the tonnage passing Achimota 
Phe next check point the north, 
compared with the combined net south- 


Avenade, was the there 
ward tonnage passing the two check 


Survey 
the Government Statistician, Accra, 


points Nsawam, miles beyond, 


— 
a 
res 
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Was net Accraward movement 473 
tons, there was means ascertaining 


how bevond these 


staples, It Was probably not very far. 
was, therefore, taken the 
\cera. Phe intervening region, centered 


Nkawkaw, thus supplied per cent 


the total, least the Suhum 
route, 


hot 
supplier Accra that the north 
south. the next check point, 
ku, 25 miles to the west, the net move- 
ment was westward, the 


away trom 


capital. area, west Nsawam, 
480 tons per cent. 

| urning to the second route, that past 
the Airport check, again find con- 
siderable EXCESS in the tonnage passing 
over that passing the two check points 
the 


bevond. northeastern en- 


Virons of 
7 per ent ot the total. This is asavanna 


area and its products 


and maize. 

Beyond lies al region which plays no 
part the provisioning Accra, being 
2). the 


this area important ing 


settlement north 


area centered Assessawa. There are 
two routes from here to Accra, past the 


check Aburi, and past that Aman- 


movement 122 tons Aburi, but 
although it can be deduced that this 


quantity, 2.6 per cent the total, came 
trom bevond and the closely- 
settled area, there is no means ol prov ing 
the Assessawa 
Until 

the 


whether from 


Nkawkaw 


ev idenc e 


came 


area or. the area. 


further forthcoming, 
proportion has been equally divided. 
The 168 


tons higher Amantrom than Senchi, 


net inward movement was 
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and, since the Senchi road passes through 


densely populated area, figure 
the 
Assessawa area, via this route, 3.6 per 
the total. 

7.4 


per cent the total 


must represent the contribution 


cent hundred and 


Senchi Ferry. 
comes, have seen, from the area 
north The remaining 3.4 per 
cent must, therefore, come from 
Volta and South 


overall 


area 


maize this time vear and 
141 tons this were recorded crossing 
the ferry. 

At the Teshi check point, on the coast 
road, there Was a considerable counter- 
tlow cassava produc destined for the 
there- 


coastal fishing towns. must, 


this area is one 


deficit and that the small net import 


fore, be concluded that 


300 tons came from across the Volta 


that this area has no food to spare either, 


be seen from 


this 6.5 per cent represents the con- 
tribution French 
These from 


conclusions, 


data, are offered tentative 
only. The results, however, do coincide 
with observations made field. 
The only exception Assessawa 
area, Which has the reputation and 
producing area, and Assessawa market 


one the largest the Gold Coast. 


These results, however, show it as 


but 5.0 per cent the total 
food requirements Acera. 


The matter can pursued further 


September 1953, record move- 
ments the supply With 


population 25,000 the only 


large town near Accra. Taking certain 


3 

7 
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ASSESSAWA 


Fic. staple foods the 
Koforidua area, September 
to check points: 1, Woforidua; 2, Nsawam 
Suhum Road); Aburi; Dodowa; Senchi 
6, Oterkpolu 7, Nsutam; 8, Adawso \. Mai 


re vads. 


seasonal variations into the 
two sets figures collected the check 
points common both counts were 
sistency the methods adopted. 

The net tonnage 
Koforidua was 894, coming 
north and One hundred and five 
tons were head loaded, indicating 
origin in the immediate neighborhood. 
The net southward 
was 115 tons, few tons more 
than that past Aburi. This amount can, 
therefore, taken the contribu- 
tion the area Koforidua 
the supply This 2.5 per cent, 
almost exactly that 
count. 

Since, the second count, the net 
Accraward movement Dodowa was 
tons more than that Senchi, this 
again taken the contribution 


Government Statistician, Accra, 1953, 11. 
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the Assessawa area. The figure, less 
than 2.0 per cent the total 
Accra, again shows the contribution 
the Assessawa area smaller than 
rural areas around. 
Here it must be noted that many ot 
these contributions one area the 
food supply of another may be indirect 
Thus, 209 tons maize and 278 tons 
vam crossed Senchi, but only 129 tons 
the former and 226 
passed Dodowa. the same time, 
but 221 tons passed Dodowa. Thus, 
Senchi to Assessawa and forest produc ts 
indirect contributions can, however, 
safely measured, for these 


compared ton ton basis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


adequate source material for investigat- 
ing the more highly-organized external 
exchange, and while individual studies 
local exchange are increasing, the 
economic 
Africa faced with dearth quanti- 
tative information the ex- 
change economy. Hence, full use must 
made the few available sources, 
such the checks truck 
which exist the Gold The 
statistics which are 
plete and not wholly reliable, tempta- 
tion which the present writer cannot 
The material must used with caution 
and supported every point ade- 


quate field work. 


Certainly, the study internal ex- 
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rapidly expanding economy such that 
the Gold considerable 
food production still absorbs 
most the economic Thus, the 
release labor for use other activities 
depends decreasing the proportion 
that engaged subsistence agriculture. 
Without this, further Spec ialization in 
employment impossible. 

The importance this further 
emphasized the fact that cacao 
regarded raw material and not 
the Gold Coast net importer 
luxury foods and staples such wheat 
which cannot produced locally, 
11,700 tons fish, 3570 tons rice and 
corn, 21,000 tons sugar, 64,514 


head cattle, and 244,473 
sheep and goats were imported. 

Though there cannot said 
real shortage home-produced 
the great increase the non-agricultural 
population seems temporarily have 
agricultural 
output. There is, therefore, need 
increase the food 
creases, perhaps merely greater efficiency 
harvesting and storage, and greater 
quantities reaching the markets 
result road building, would 
flected out all proportion the inter- 
nal exchange system and 
adequate sustain the non-agricultural 
population some time 
Nevertheless, production remains 
vital element the future the Gold 


economy. 
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SOME NOTES RECENT TRENDS PRODUCTION 
CUBA* 


Raymond Crist 


Dr. Crist, Professor Geography the University 


Florida, has 


published numerous articles his work Middle and South America. 


centuries 


source food for man, but 


when and where first into use 
staple food unknown. The prepara- 
tion and use this great cereal outdates 
Rice 


written records. 


nated southeastern Asia, whence 


spread India and Persia. became 
the 


campaigns Alexander the 


was introduced into the Nile delta 
the Arabs and into Spain the Moors. 
Shortly after the Conquest, the Span- 
introduced into the Caribbean 
the Portuguese introduced 


aquatica 


Basin, and 


indigenous the 
Americas and other areas the world, 


World 


long before the arrival the Europeans, 


was known the New Indians 


and had been staple food for centuries. 
But was never domesticated, and was 
once superseded importance the 


Europeans. 
difficult say just what year 
the Spaniards introduced rice the 


New possible that Colum- 

*Some very interesting articles rice growing 
Cuba appeared Mundo for February 23, 
26, and 28, 1954 Professor 
The helpful suggestions Dr. Carlos Chardon, 
Authority, and Professor Albert Muller and 
Mr. John Van Dyke Saunders, 
writer wishes acknowledge, too, the assistance 
the Guggenheim Foundation making possi- 
ble the field work the rice areas. 


bus brought seeds his second 
His vessels arrived His- 
November 22, But 
there was very little interisland trade 


paniola 


those davs. for Cuba, 


read 
dispatch quoted Llaverias: 


have been informed (December 10, 
1512) that would advantageous 
attempt plant rice this island (ot 
Cuba) and that San Juan (Puerto 
and 
requested officials Seville 


that they send seed so it can be raised 


Rico) 


there.’ 


Spanish, French, English, and 


observers and writers, were for the most 
part interested the money Crops 


New World 


the 


in the 


rather than 


labor produced the money Hence, 
exhaustive survey the literature 
references rice, spite its growing 
importance the diet, the Antilles 
general and Cuba particular. 
Precise statistics are unavailable, but 
that per capita consumption 
century ago was pounds annually, 
which some pounds were grown 
the the last ten 
the per capita consumption the grain 
which 


has pounds, 


General Indias, Vol. Habana: Imprenta 


3 

ne 
es 
; 
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3 


SOME 


pounds were imported. the 
imports rice each 
value the entire tobacco crop, which 


was $35,000,000. 


more 
year 


The Cuban does not eat much rice 
the Asiatic, who consumes some 300 
But the Asiatic 
very little else, whereas the Cuban has 


pounds has 


extremely varied diet choose from, 


including items made wheat, which 


usually exclude the use rice. Many 
reasons Cubans prefer 


than wheat humid climate; 
easier and simpler boil rice than 
hake bread, and doubtless 
issumed even greater importance the 
diet with the importation into Cuba 
eating much rice; many them became 
cooks and thus made the eating rice 


Whatever the 


reason, reasons, rice became and con- 


even 


and the proportion 


with the growth population and the 
emphasis the raising sugar cane. 
1928, just the Great Depres- 
sion, the per capita was 
138 pounds, which only 


anomalous situation high per capita 


country which lives 
products. 


whittled down. The growing rice has 


experienced phenomenal expansion. 
isa recent, element which 
making itself felt many sectors the 
national economy. 

Cubans have for generations preferred 
cultivate dry upland rice rather 
than the wet rice which must grow 
irrigated fields, breeders the malarial 


Mosquitoes. 


RECENT TRENDS RICE PRODUCTION CUBA 


rains the rice sectors, 


small areas planted, made impossible 


commercial 


upland rice. Each small plots 
called 


were grown around the farmsteads for 


domestic use, and this was 


mortar hewn out section log about 
three feet long. 
the demand tor rice 
was filled more and more supplies 
from the was possible 
grow Asia, transport Europe 
and mill Liverpool Bremen, and 
import into Cuba prices with which 
the Cuban farmer could not compete. 
late 1937 rice from the Orient 


was sold Havana tor cents pound. 


War 


The second world war 
entire rice trade 
was Cuba began depend 
United 


entirely the States 


for its rice, and the price 
increased fold. 

With the cessation hostilities, rice 
from the Orient did not begin flow 


Asia 


needed all of its own production. 


along its former channels. now 
this post war period, the economic 
production 
Cuba 
could begin compete with 
ducers the United States. 


Cubans 
doing 
they have opied the methods the rice 
growers Louisiana and Texas rather 
than those the Oriental coolie. 

Cuba, production costs for mechan- 
were high, prices 
for the product were also high, making 
big profits possible; the 
learned their lesson mechanization 
well, and they now used with dexterity 
the new flexible instruments quotas 
and customs duties. 


The great grassy plains Cuba were 
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A 
(upper left secano (rice grown without irrigation) sown 
hand ina plot from which the palms have not been cleared the small tarmer 
Fic. (upper extensive field rice near Herrandura worked entirely 
machinery. 
Fic. (lower Pump house and irrigation ditches rice plantation. Characteristic features 
the modern, mechanized 
Fic. (lower Extensive fields irrigated rice cleared savanna, that spatially are 
suggestive plantation morphology. 
called savannas the the pre- number different factors 


not popular with those who wanted most important technical 
farm. The word has this set cultural and physical factors 
worthless, best fit only for pasturing pumps, combines, jeeps and 
few scrawny head livestock. planes. 

land was extremely cheap, and was Depending the point view, Cuba 
often held enormous tracts, had the fortune the misfortune 
valorized Fortunately, have exceptional advantages for the 
savannas are underlain water-bearing has proved 
the surface. The result that best soils the world with very primi- 
savanna land, only recently phases 
time increased value hundred fold, 


Th; ral Traverses Space,’ The Scten- 
even more. modern miracle Traverses Time and Space, 

tific Monthly, Vol. No. February, 1952, 
the result the coaction and pp. 
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date and modernized that the industry 
can compete with other sugar 
producing countries, seale 
behind. The Cuban small 
1 particular has hot been able to vet 
out his rut, because did not have 
vood example to use as a goal. Only 
occasional isolated examples ot eood 
farming prac tices confirmed the general 
rule 


REVOLUTION 


(on the other hand, if rice is to become 
commercial crop meth- 
ods production must introduced. 
tional rice vrowing reas Is 2rowl by 
traditional methods, the 
new producing areas, almost exclusively 
soils, are highly mechanized. 
the natural vegetation brush and big- 
tractors pulling gang 
are leveled otf the use 
mechanical leveler, and are ready 
the irrigation canals through which 
planes are used to plant the seed and 
tor pests. 

\s soon as the crop is ripe it is har- 
The grain, hardly touched human 
hands, mechanically dried and hulled 
enormous Warehouses and mills. 

quite obvious that modern rice 
production requires tremendous outlays 
evolve that will make possible for the 
small farmer some 
extent this bonanza. date only 
the large landowner, and 
much investment capital, 
able enter the field. 

instance, over per cent the 


15,000 tractors imported Cuba trom 
1946 the present are work the 
areas. tractor drivers now 
earning high waves are the same Voung 
men who, only vears ago, were 
behind a voke of oxen, earning very 
low wages. However, tewer tractor 
drivers are required present than ox- 
The large mechanized plantations 
will not areas which great numbers 
small landholders will make modest 
living. Migration the cities, into 
industry, will the lot many the 
farm people today. 

After visit his rice fields the 
my amazement at the vreat changes 
witnessed the landscape, saving that 
small plane came over 
nearby spreading chemical fertilizer. 
The flagman the ground who guided 
the typical Cuban country 
lad who few vears ago would have 
been emploved much more prosaic 


task. 


EXPANSION RICE GROWING 
SAVANNA SOILS 


Rice cultivation being extended 
many areas, irrespective the nature 
the vast development 


around Manzanillo has effected 


a 
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i sprinkling insecticide on growing rice Be 
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the main two types soil, de- 


(a) savanna clay over very stiff 
clay, mostly unfavorable and (b) 


Florida, miles west Cama- 
savanna soils, with scattered hes 
clays and other good soils. The better 
grades these soils can farmed with 
heavy 

The vast extensions the 
ducing areas the vicinity Herradura 
and del Sur have been made 
“sandy and silty coastal tlats 
savanna nature. Basal heavy, mottled 


poorly drained, acid soil low produc- 


tivits ; especially near the coast. In up- 
per part and along some streams deeper 
and better drained soil much 
which produces good 
vevetables liberal 


such soils, formerly considered 


with 
almost worthless, that rice plantations 
are being rice does not 


compete for 


sugar cane 
tobacco, the commercial crops 


the island. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The favorable economic climate for 
rice growers due largely the liberal 
policy the Banco fomento 
Agricola Industrial Cuba (Banfaic), 
which announced July 1953, that, 
1953, 
mostly through Rural Credit 
Associations, had lent 


1,053,460 


during the ending June 30, 
the bank, 
rice 


that 


quintales 


stated 


>From soil map accompanying Bennett and 
Allison’s ‘‘The Soils of Cuba Washington, 
D.C., 1928. 
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rice were produced under the stimulus 
these Prices land which 
rice could grown have risen accord- 
Aguilera 
Sanchez bought, tor seventeen 


hundred caballerias land which 


considered worth fencing. 


sents somewhat more than 
increase land values. 
has been noted several 


that only few vears ago were considered 


poor to worthless are 


being for 


the production producing 


areas, Which the natural landscape 


has remained unchanged 
The rapidly evolving cultural landscape 
in these sectors is due almost entirels 


the 


favorable economic 
duced the high price rice. 
Although the consumption wheat 
has decreased the traditional wheat 
eating countries, the 


creases steadily and production 
The grower rice almost 


alwavs sure crop because pests and 


centrated form of relatively cheap calo- 
ries, that keeps well and can be easily 
shipped; easily digested and what 
might called neutral flavor; hence 
the person accustomed 
consuming rice never seems tire 
eating people the world 


practically live rice alone 
indeed can obtain each day 
the few grains rice necessary keep 
body and soul together. 

Since 


can used for crop production, they 


will have pressed into service 
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principles agronomy which apply 
the usual grain crops do not seem to 
apply to wet or irrigated rice, Even 
when soil too infertile produce 
any other grain crop it will produce 
some rice well puddled and the 
crop can have a tew inches of water 
standing throughout the growing 
effective food crop which can grown 
OM Many Very poor tropical soils, because 
adapted wet soils and because 
even extremely poor soils still pro- 


duces some Soils mediocre 


which can produce reasonable 
vields upland crops, planted 
lowland rice, flooded, irrigated, and 
weeded, can produce about quarter 
more rice grain than any other 
grain crops, according to HE Lossing 
Buck, quoted Protessor Robert 
Pendleton.’ Hence it seems inevitable 
that more and more people the world, 
especially those living within the tropics, 
will have rice their basic foodstuff. 


§ Robert L.. Pendleton: “* The Place of Soils in 
Feeding the World,” CEIBA, Vol. 4, No. 4, 


221 (Escuela Agricola Panamericana 
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USE INDIRECT BENEFIT ANALYSIS 
ESTABLISHING REPAYMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Marts 


Dr. Marts, who associate professor geography the Univer- 


sity Washington, Seattle, specializes water resource utilization. 


Previously, spent three years resource economist for the Bureau 
Reclamation the Branch Project Planning, Boise, Idaho. 


sponsible for the 

western United States has been 
irrigation. The 
pects of irrigation are W idely rec ognized, 
but the problems 
expansion irrigation are less 
widely understood, irrigated 
areas. These problems stem 
between the increasing 
costs modern irrigation projects and 
repay those costs. The increased costs 
are partially attributable the long- 
range upward trend costs 
materials and labor. More basic are 
the increased physical problems bring- 
ing water the remaining undeveloped 
lands. 

In its « omprehensive report, prepared 
1950, the Water Resources 
Commission 
contribution made irrigation develop- 
ments the past and stressed the de- 
sirability reclaiming additional arid 
lands. the gap between project 
costs and the payment ability of the 
farmers, the Commission recommended 
that local interests who benetit 
from irrigation projects should repay 
share the costs proportional the 
logical extension the conservancy 
district concept, which has been applied 


It has long been recognized that the 
are 
not the only beneticiaries irrigation 
projects. From even the most casual 
observation urban growth and other 
gated areas, it is obvious that important 
accrue indirectly nonfarm 
the population. The fact 
that the benetits accrue indirectly does 
not make them less seems 
only equitable that these indirect bene- 
the project costs. 

volved the recommendation 
the Water Resources Com- 
mission, however, underscores 
economic appraisal irrigation projects. 
and techniques have been The 
study the past, and can 
estimated within reasonable margin 

Vol. the report the President’s Water 


Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1950, 
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benetits constitutes one the most 
nomics resource development. The 


determination indirect benetits would 


ment 


bene- 


recommended the Com- 
therefore, desirable to 


the 


briefly progress which has 


the indirect 


and suggest avenues fur- 


been made measuring 


ther exploration. 


INDIRECT 


The 


mation, the governmental agency having 


States Bureau Recla- 


the major irrigation 
terested indirect 


benefits, although 


rather than assessment costs, and has 
experimented with sev- 
eral methods measuring such 

Prior 1947, the Bureau Reclama- 
tion used two methods suggesting 


One 


obtainable indices 


the magnitude indirect benefits. 


method readily 


social and economic within 


irrigated areas such as school attendance, 


bank clearings, carlot shipments, and 
The 


ine rease in 


collections. 
the the 


value the crops produced 


gation project as a measure of the total 
both 
the 


benetits 
This method assumes that 
the farmer spends all his income, and 
that what are costs the farmer accrue 
benefits some other level the 
economy . 

Since 1947, the Bureau 


tion has used procedures which attempt 


Reclama- 


estimate the appropriate share the 
increment national income attribut- 


able the under 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROJECTS 
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Much has been 


experienced 


procedure used tor time 
recognized the total increment 
tional income as a benetit; another pro- 
cedure recognized the com- 
labor 


ponent, excluding 


was developed which recognized part 


labor 
well the profit component 
single technique has gained general 
acceptance either within outside the 
Bureau. 


The 


its theoretical procedures, has 


Bureau, 


ognizing the inade- 


time time special 


test. pro- 


cedures. These studies have sought 
have actually 
study 
released 1947 sought indicate the 


the 


measure 


accrued within irrigated areas. 


extent benetits the 


Twin Falls representative irri- 


amount ol 


gated district southern 


contrasting the economic 


development 1900 with that 1940, 
wealth 
attributable irrigation was developed 


in terms ot cross income, employ ment, 
and capital The data 


not lend themselves 


preparing other benefit estimates, how- 
ever, and such summarization was not 
attempted. 

Schmitt, the question 
the Central Cali- 
the 


quantitative relationship between direct 


Project in 


fornia, attempted determine 


and indirect benefits using population 


Manual, Vol. XIII, Benefits and Costs, Dept. 


the Interior, Washington, 1947, Part (Mul- 
tilithed; for administrative use only. 
Columbia River Basin Report, Bur. 


Reclamation, 1947, pp. 77-81. 
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proximate measure income distribu- 
this assumption, deter- 
mined the ratio farm nonfarm 
rigation farming counties within 
Schmitt contended that the and 
community stand rela- 
tions each and that, 
the long run effective per-capita 
incomes the two groups are closely 
equal < Thus he concluded that a 
1.00 1.00 ratio (the lower 
his range) the 
tions, course, may questioned. 
However, factor indirect 
suggests, valid, greatly 
benefits because the 

Other studies have shown 
such techniques correlating the popu- 
lation increase urban with 
the development of economically tribu- 
tary irrigation projects. 

The writer undertook, 
measure the relationship the 
local trading area dependent 
sented the most detailed case study 
irrigation benetits hitherto attempted, 
and has served pattern tor series 


subsequent studies. 


THE PAYETTE STUD\ 


the area the writer, 
the benefits were 
exceed the direct the ratio 
1.27 other words, for 
each $1.00 net income received 


(SEOGRAPHY 


farmers, net income the 
$1.27 accrued within the local 
purposes the study, 
net income was assumed represent 
the objective being 
income rather than absolute amounts. 

The Investigational The area 
investigated was the town Pavette, 
southwestern Idaho, and its surrounding 
retail trade area. The Pavette area 
was selected for several 
important that irrigation agriculture 
its only basic industry. Because 
round range livestock grazing 
carried on. There are significant 
sources. Without irrigation there would 
be no population present except perhaps 
few people engaged and 
maintenance. Thus the Pavette 
area meets the basic requirement the 
population all income 
rived within the area attributed 
irrigation. 

The trading area was delimited the 
basis the shopping habits the sur- 
rounding farm population. The bound- 
arv, established traffic 
flow data and conducting 
views, was line within which the farm 
population did more than cent 
its trading, terms dollar volume, 
Pavette the two smaller associated 
towns. 

The area includes approximately 
55,000 acres improved irrigated land. 
Its climate typical the 

lem toward the Cost the Cen- 
tral Valley Project 
Project Studies— Problems 13, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 

Marts: Experiment the Measure- 
ment the Indirect Benefits Irrigation 


ette, Idaho, Bureau Reclamation (Re- 
gion 1), Boise, 
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mountain region, characterized hot, 
sunny summers, moderately 
ters, and scant precipitation. The soils 
apples, prunes, potatoes, sugar 
beets, small grains, crops. 
The 1940 population was 
11,000, which 6700 were 
population and farm 
population, 

\s noted earher, the area supports 
tion the con- 
locally was assumed comprise 
the local monetary benetits irrigation. 
used this study, benetits included 
net income proprietors, wages and 
salaries, interest, net rents, rovalties, 
dividends, and 
sidered the residual after deducting 
operating exXpehses but not taxes or 
personal exemptions. 
Maintenance costs were 
estimating net rents. the case 
Wares, the total pavroll was classed 
as net income, although it is recognized 
that labor has certain expenses incident 
employment. These interpretations 
are consistent with those used 
estimating national income. 

Direct Benefits. benetits 
comprised three ty pes ol income: (1) net 
income farm (2) govern- 
ment farmers, and (3) farm 

The net income farm operators was 
estimated $3,350,000 calculating 
gross farm income from census data 
and applying factor 
representative farm management studies 
which expresses net farm income 
ments farmers, made under the sugar 


w 


beet, dairy, beet, sheep and lamb, and 
agricultural conservation programs, 
amounted Farm waces, 
estimated trom census data, amounted 
benefits totalled 

Indirect 


fits, detined the including 


The bene- 


all net nonfarm income, also comprised 
preneurial income, (2) labor income, and 
3 property income. The first two 
tvpes were estimated from col- 
lected the course tield 
tion, the third from published statistical 
data. 

The crux the study was the collec- 
tion, the course the 
tion, net income data 
from sample the local 
business establishments. The in- 
vestigation made use simple ques- 
tionnaire, keved to income tax forms. 
The collection trom fairly large sample 
of businesses of net income statistics, 
invariably businessmen 
extremely confidential, represents 
major contribution this study the 
general problem of local-area economics. 
Without success this phase the 
investigation, the estimation the 


net income of the trade area would 


“have been not 


Data were collected from 
125 per cent sample. 
The sample data were projected 
universe which was developed 
from the list commercial accounts 
the local power 
siderable judgment necessarily 
projecting the sample 
data. The controlling factor was the 
number emplovees, for which the most 
complete data were available. The net 
entrepreneurial income, 
this manner, amounted $2,405,000 
average nearly $7000 per business 
establishment. 
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The total income nonagricultural 
and wage earners was estimated 
the same general manner $3,071,000 
average $1836 per emplovee). 

Property income— net rents, rovalties, 
dividends, and interest Was estimated 
estimate was based 
state of Idaho, adjusted to the trade 
area. 

The local indirect benetits, compris- 
ing the items, thus totalled 
$5,891 O00. 

Indirect Benefit ratio 
1.00. The sum these values, 2.27, 
mav be ¢ onsidered as the local economic 
This study, course, cov- 
ered only one community and one 
1946). The income data 
trom vear vear, with changes 
general business conditions, 
well that the multiplier relation- 
ship rather conservative 

The indirect benetit) ratio of 1.27 
found the Pavette 
supports Schmitt, who, noted earlier, 
found indirect ratio ranging 
from unity 1.25. 

not directly comparable with the data 
previously mentioned, relation- 
ships can the latter which 
invite Comparison. Thus rough 
somewhat incomplete data capital 
investment the Twin Falls area 
1.20. Based on population, the indirect 
ratio would Dollar 
volume business transactions, how- 
ever, vields ratio 2.0, considerably 
higher than any the 
Pavette. 

the basis the Pavette findings, 
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the gross crop value method estimat 
appears overly conservative. The gross 
crop value estimated tor the Pavette 
per cent the sum the direct and 
indirect ($10,526,000 


SUBSEQUENT PAYETTE-TYPE STUDIES 


Several similar studies have been car- 
Pavette these were con 
ducted various offices the Bureau 
from the Washington office for 
The findings tend to corroborate the 
Pavette results. two the studies, 
Weld County, Colorado, and Newlands 
Project, Nevada, ratios 1.29 and 1.20, 
ings are close the Pavette 
ratio third study, the 
fornia), measured the 
come other (secondary and service, 
tertiary) this ap- 
proach differs somewhat the 
ette study, the resulting ratio 1.12 
is close enough to cast no doubt on the 
other tindings. 

Only two the studies developed 
factors differing the 
range results mentioned previously. 
Both exceeded the range. The ratio 
found for the Yuma and Gila projects, 


These studies, all the Bureau 
tion, are: Irrigation, Weld 
County, (Region Denver, 1952 


Evaluation the Effect the Carlsbad 
tion Local Irrigation Accomplishments, Yuma 


(Region Boulder City, Recla- 


ments, Newlands Project Trade Area, 
(Region Salt Lake 
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taken together, was 
tively high ratio 
explained the intensive character 
the agriculture the Yuma area, with 
its emphasis high-return, off-season 
cash Crops. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect the indirect) benetit’ ratio to be 

Phe study, covering the Carls- 
bad, New Vexico, Proje t, Was carried 
out with different assumptions pro- 
cedures, and is theretore not comparable 
with the others. It develops estimates 
derived, but the lack comparability 

study Twin Falls County, 
Idaho, indirect benetit 
ratio 1.29 the same concepts 
and approach the original Pavette 
Reclamation other institutional spon- 

studies, with the exception the non- 
comparable study, have 
the following array benetit 
ratios: Klamath, 1.12; Newlands, 1.20; 
Pavette, 1.27; Twin Falls, 1.29; Weld 
County, 1.29; and 1.74. 
between 1.20 and 1.30, striking. 
four studies each considered 
with characteristics and con- 
ditions irrigation agriculture. 
small range among these results seems 
with areas agricultural 
various kinds statistical data. 
results suggest with considerable force 
that local indirect benefit factor 

County, Idaho, Unpublished 


University Washington, Seattle, 


1.20 within tolerance 
limits, valid perhaps, 
slightly conservative. 


now remains consider the mean- 
ingfulness such benetit factors 
basis for decision making. The avowed 
purpose estimates has 
been project justification. Inasmuch 
developments enjoy 
availability capital from the national 
level attractive terms with 
elements of subsidy), project justifica- 
tion 
national benetits and 
validity local impact estimates must 
tested the light two basic as- 
sumptions, which 
that indirect effects are ob- 
vious and hence easier to trace at the 
local rather than the national level, 
and (2) that whereas the major share 
of indirect) benetits accrue locally, the 
cidence. these assumptions are cor- 
rect, and appear reasonable, the 
discussed above, which not include 
considerations nation-wide impacts 
relative efficiency investment, can 
used only with 

The allocation repayment respon- 

Federal River Basin Com- 
project most and complex problem 
project justification. Because such difficul- 
ties, primary reliance project will 
usually need placed the more direct 


types of project” ettects Proposed Practices 


for Economic Analysts of River Basin Projects, 
Subcommittee Benetits and Costs, Washing- 


Continued on next page) 
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sibility between classes 
within the local area, however, does not 
require the determination 
net national Sufficient for 
this purpose the determination the 
the local benetits indirect 
benetit factor determinations discussed 
above appear offer method mak- 
ing such determinations, and thus 

Ransmeier, his the economics 
planning the Tennessee 


concluded that achieving 
reasonably accurate appraisals prospective 


benefits are great that question whether 
resource development according strict benefit- 
cost relations We beheve the effort is doomed 
the end social considerations and 
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implementing the 
the Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion. this sense, benetit 
measurement the local 
relatively realistic level has both validity 
and \dequate techniques, there- 
fore, appear available, least 
vide data basis for negotiations, 
mendation rational manner. 
public policy rather than hypothetical 
valuations will the more 
honest and satisfactory guides for water 
Valley Authority, Nashville, 1942, p. 421. 

exception would business operating 
over wide area well (e.g., rail- 


road) whose revenues might increase locally but 
decrease elsewhere with project development 
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THE 


SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS U.S. NEBRASKA 


John Roberts, Robert Kozelka, 
Mary Kiehl, and Thomas Newman 


Dr. Roberts ts 
and Dr. Kozelka 
Miss 


Department 


tion. 


modern transcontinental 


associated with a 
complex social which 
rich and 
United 
States the highway complex matter 


all its ramifications orders 


distinctive culture. In the 


such intense concern local, state, 
regional, and national levels that there 
general acceptance the view that 
highway research might vield practical 
addition, however, the social 
scientist interested the description 
social which together with 
its ordered culture 
contemporary, industrialized, and highly 
organized societies and which except 
under conditions acculturation not 


the organized 


groups. The social scientific study 
this modern highway complex promises 
contribute the ription our 
own culture and theories structure, 
function, communication, values, and 
cultural change. 

The full description the highway 
social system and its ordered culture 
massive undertaking sub- 


stantial When 


resources are lacking, necessary 


research means. such 
use series small research designs 
which the 


this inquiry, 


larger research aim. 
the first sub-study was directed toward 
the highway 


small 


business. 


and Mr. Newman are former graduate 


Professor the same institu- 


tudents the 


the viewpoint field design, 
investigation the small highway 
toward the study the entire highway 


system and true that the 


very core the highway social svstem 


scientific research might begin with 


the trathe Exploratory 
that the de- 


ription the flow anthropo- 


work, however, indicated 


logical terms cannot easily accom- 


because ot 


plished problems 


contrast, conventional 


small highway establishment 


these businesses 
flow, occupy positions strategic im- 


at low cost. 
which service and maintain 
portance the total not 
accidental that the distinctive buildings 
occupied these businesses are among 
the most characteristic features the 
The 


study the small business will 


man-made highway environment. 
vield data which are not only needed 
for understanding the larger 
and culture, but which have descriptive 
value and interest their own right. 
The choice U.S. the highway 
study Nebraska ‘vas dictated both 


tions. U.S. is, course, major 
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transcontinental route crossing eleven 
states between its eastern terminal 
terminal Astoria, Oregon. 
Nebraska the principal east-west 
route and the highway with the largest 
flow. its 449.4 mile course 
across the state, this 
through counties and many the 
state’s larger towns (Fig. any 
ordinary standard, whether geographi- 


cal, economic, political, interactional, 
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during part its way through Nebraska, 
retraces the old Mormon Trail, used 
the decades 1847, and roughly 
parallels the Oregon Pony 
route, and was along this route also 
that the tracks the 
Railroad were completed 1869.! 

Acts passed the 
lature 1869, 1871, and 1873 provided 
for 64-foot strip along the section lines 


maintained public roads the 


this highway must judged the 
most important through highway the 
State. 

The present paper, then, first 
report social anthropological study 
place the small business 
establishment in its general geographical 
context and the results 
interviewing program conducted dur- 
ing 1954 with persons from random 
sample the small highway business 
establishments. 


NEBRASKA U.S. 
Nebraska, U.S. follows the Platte 
River valley, natural route historical 


highway, 


Nebraska 


The state highway program 
actually began 1917, when the Legis- 
lature accepted the provisions 
Federal Road Act 1916 and designated 
the State Board Highways, 
cooperative state-federal 
program for the construction rural 
roads. 

Local interest through highway 
was heightened the establishment 

Union Pacific Railway, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1910, 25. 

General Statutes the State Nebraska, 
compiled Guy Brown, Journal Co. State 
Printers, Lincoln, pp. 

Laws, Resolutions, and Memorials, passed 
the Legislature the State Nebraska, 


the 35th Session, Secretary State, Lincoln, 
1917, 420. 
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the famous which, 
routed the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
the same route that the present 
and Alternate Unlike the 
modern highways, the Lincoln Highway 
angles the original section 
crossings over the Union railroad. 

there has been major 
relocation the highway 
there are only crossings and 
four spurs the tall 
1928, the entire highway was 
with gravel except for 
graded roads and tor pavement Grand 
Island, and North Platte, and 
between Fremont and Ames. 
later the highway followed its present 
route, and the 
mont and Omaha was designated Alter- 
nate The toll bridge over the 
Missouri River east Blair had replaced 
the and the entire highway was 
is concrete, but sections are either 
asphalt or oiled. 

enters the state the 
east over a toll bridge across the Mis- 
River, two miles northeast Blair. 
Its route through Nebraska follows: 
from the bridge through Blair, Fre- 
the north bank the Platte 
along the north bank the South 
Platte River between North Platte and 
Brule and Chappell; and along 
Lodgepole Creek between Chappell and 
major topographical regions, 
the highway crosses the Missouri Valley 


‘Lincoln Highway Association: The Lincoln 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., 
1935, 


lowland and the Loess Hills region, but 
lowland and the Plain. 

The has few sharp curves 
steep vrades; the steepest vrades are 
proaches. The most the 
road that the Platte 
the vallevs the Platte and South 
Rivers. There is, therefore, 
steady though gradual gain elevation 
from east west: the elevation the 
eastern end the highway Nebraska 
1002 feet, and the line, 
4986 

This slope from west east charac- 
teristic the terrain the entire state, 
where both the eastern prairies and the 
western slope gradually 
the east, the result part slope wash 
Rocky Mountains deposited 
primarily times. up- 
lands are covered with loess, deposited 
during the Pleistocene, with outcrop- 
pings formations from earlier geologic 
bottoms contain deposits 
silts and loams. 

Nebraska varies climate and ecology 
precipitation 28.32 inches, 
season averages 165 
Kimball the westernmost county the 
mean precipitation 16.51 
inches and the growing season averages 
137 davs. the the 
climate and ecology are characteristic 
the eastern prairies and the latter, 
the western high plains. There is, 
course, transition between 
these two annual average 


rainfall, for example, near the one 


Condra: The Nebraska Conservation 
and Soil Survey, Bulletin 15, Lincoln, 1920. 
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flow station 520, near Elm Creek 


1953 and 


mates 


areas served the highway varies 
density from east west the region 
becomes less favorable agriculture, 
particularly dry farming. The mid point 
Nebraska 
County, just west Cozad. 


The popu- 
lation the cities and incorporated 
villages located along the 


half the sixteen cities and incorporated 


42,075. The counties traversed the 
59.6 persons per square 


mile the east, and from 4.5 10.9 


persons per square mile the west. 
The largest town 
Grand Island, with 


the States: Nebraska, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1941; Climatological Data: Nebraska, An- 
nual Summary, 1953, Volume No. 13, 
Kansas 1954. 
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(EASTBOUND @ WESTBOUND) 


(32866/24HRS ) 
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between Kearney and Lexington), months 


Based data obtained from the Nebraska Department Roads 


22,682, the The largest town 


the eastern half 


towns with populations 
five thousand, while only one additional 


town approximates this figure 


munities must considered elsewhere. 
considerable extent the small high- 
way business supported these com- 
munities, but will seen that neither 
the traffic flow nor the number small 
businesses directly 


highway 


with changes climate 
does the general population the 


area. 
TRAFFIC FLow 


The core the intricate social struc- 
ture associated with the 
way the traffic flow. Although 
not possible describe the flow U.S. 


Part 27, United States Government Printing 
Othce, Washington, 1950, 
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Roads and Irrigation. 


detail, some its essential dimen- 
sions must described before the small 
highway business can discussed. 
presents data the U.S. 
traffic during 1953, 
the year previous the field investiga- 
tion, and during can shown 
that the changes traffic between 
the two years not sig- 
nificant relation the general picture. 
What change significant the small 
highway business not will 
noted that the flow varies, 
course, with the season 
The volume exceeds the 24-hour 
annual averages only during the months 
June, July, August, and September. 
Much this sharp increase caused 
characteristically heavier the 
summer months. 
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ita obtained from the Nebraska Department 


1953 based manual counts made 
the Nebraska Department Roads and 
Irrigation the points shown 
figure. Such counts are made during 
different eight-hour periods 
four days, depending the sta- 
tion. Such counts are then adjusted 
that department 24-hour annual 
average basis, and show all the different 
station. These counts have 
cumulated show Figure only: 
Nebraska passenger cars, Nebraska com- 
mercial vehicles, out-of-state commercial 
vehicles, and out-ol-state passenger cars. 
The total length each bar gives the 
24-hour adjusted flow 
both directions each station. 

each end the highway there 
some out-of-state traffic which essen- 
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tially local and some 
which like the out-of-state 
traffic, but the main the through 
traffic represented the out-of-state 
vehicles. It will be noticed that the 
greatest flow the center 
the state. the east, diverted 
Alternate U.S. through Omaha, 
and the west, U.S. 138 Denver. 
center section the highway. 

varies several different 
trattic flow, course, has other proper- 
ties. matter fact, the habits 
individuals the flow, whether they 
local drivers, passengers bus, visitors 
from the next county, truckers, 
traveling family group, are 
ment. Some aspects this interaction 


will discussed following sections. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 


retail businesses are dependent 
varving degrees the automobile- 
borne the towns along 
U.S. the ubiquitous parking meter, 
the parking lot, and the crowded streets 
attest the volume trade. 
Many these customers are from the 
immediate area, but any establishment 
easily accessible the customer who 
also through traveler the highway. 
Certainly, the highway trade some 
moment the general business com- 
munity each these towns and 
villages. 

Since resources were 
for the study all the establishments 
catering the traffic flow, was 
necessary limit the universe study. 
First, the inquiry was limited 
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thought that this and its support- 
ing businesses were 
tinctive the social system 
and culture. Second, only those busi- 
ness establishments with frontages 
U.S. were considered. 
establishments away from the highway 
traveler, but such establishments usually 
are more than 
character. Since the struc tures occupied 
highway establishments are 
tegral part the highway environment 
and since they are highly visible to high- 
Was thought that such 
businesses are most likely patron- 
stream. Even these businesses, 
however, were too numerous to be 
studied their They simply 


sample could 


Census 


July, 1954, count was made 
business establishments which were 
judged three members the research 
persons the through passenger stream 
and which possessed either 
side U.S. The 994 
business establishments were grouped 
the following classes: cafés, motels, 
miscellaneous lodging accommodations, 
service stations, garages, drive-ins, com- 
shops, 
five these establishments 
principal function and thus can con- 
sidered single unit, but 189 establish- 
ments have multiple functions and thus 
are combinations of two or more units, 

discussion businesses which service and 
supply through major highway can 
found in: Elizabeth Tourist 


South Geog., Vol. 21, No. 
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service station and bar. When each 
combination 
the total number units each the 
Classes and gives the 189 
combinations. 

tablishments are concentrated fewer 
towns and the western halt 
ot the highway, than on the eastern half, 
the distribution of business establish- 
ments was, the whole, remarkably 
even were establishments 
the eastern half and 490 
numbers from east west not pro- 
portional to the general population 
decrease. It suevests that the businesses 
than they are to regional populations 
supports the view that the high- 
and culture. 

The investigators soon discovered that 
new businesses were being opened and 
that businesses were being closed 
during the summer months. Thus the 
census figures are accurate only 
period time. Still the 
Was not too consequential since the 
broad characteristics the small high- 


wav business 
Lhe Sam ple 


businesses listed in Table a Was used. 
The hope that such could 
utilized estimate the error 
quantities estimated for the total uni- 
verse proved futile, since the samples 
distributions 


generalization possible. However, the 
stratified sample did com- 
parisons between well within the 
different classes businesses 
comparison with the universe from 
which the per cent sampling within 
classes was taken, the sample seemed to 
highway business complex. 

means random number table, 
locality was shows 
that nothing this type 
and would therefore seem likely that 
certain broad inferences about the high- 
WaV asa whole could be based upon this 
available for measuring 
able limits the errors estimation 
such inferences, due the apparent 
underlving distributions. 

worth noting that the sample 
contained business establishments from 
each the counties U.S. and 
the cities and incorporated villages. 
Ninety-eight the business establish- 
ments were located within CIty limits 
and outside the limits incorporated 


towns and villages. 


lhe gener il pattern presented by the 1954 


census Was supported 1955 
making the latter census, however, the judges 
used less restricted detinition highway 
business than was used the judges for the 
first census. The 1955 unit totals were: service 


stations 378, cafés 200, motels 170, garages 110, 
miscellaneous lodging drive- 
ins 66, commercial recreation and bars 96, 
tourist shops 39, and miscellaneous commercial 
149 The discrepancies between the 1954 and 
1955 totals are part due changes 
highway, but for the most part they are the 
judgment. The greatest difference, for exam- 
ple, appeared the category, miscellaneous 
business, however, least charac- 
teristic the highway environment and 
precisely the category which 
affected the employment less restricted 
detinition highway business. 
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TABLE I 
CATEGORIES OF SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESSES 
Cater tal in 
m ple 
Service stations 368 6 
Cafés 199 20 
Motels 176 18 
Garages 121 
Misc. lodging accommodations 74 7 
Drive-in 52 5 
Commercia! recreation and bars 70 7 
Tourist shops 31 3 
Misc. commercial 10 
Totals 1,189 118 


The Investigation 


During the period August 
September 1954, interviewing pro- 
gram designed collect basic data 
the highway businesses was conducted 
cated that the personnel such estab- 
lishments had little free time 
the use brief schedule 
gave the greatest promise immediate 
Ordinarily, interview was 
interviews lasted more than 
Whenever possible, owners and managers 
the business establishments were used 
informants, but occasionally 
few instances the inter- 
viewer was received with hostility and 
few, with interest and enthusiasm. 
Ordinarily, the interviewer met passive 
interviews required 
only single stop, but occasionally 
informant was not available 
most extreme case, four 
required before the owner 
interviewed. 

One hundred and eighteen interviews 
necessary use alternate establishments 
because the business originally drawn 
the sample was longer operating. 
Alternates were picked for three cafés, 


one service station, one garage, two 


* 
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drive-ins, and two rooming 
cluding these alternates, interviews were 


sample. 


Business Complex 


The brief interviews 
bered that these are based 
informants’ reports and are thus subject 
picture essentially 

the different classes operate the same 


location for periods 


TABLE Il 
Comet ORM 
Vumber 
¢ ne 
Service sta 30 
Service station 3 

da 
Service station lrive-ir 1 
Service ! 1 
Service s 
Service sta me i 
Service t t 
Service 4 ye 4 
Service ging a 

cor 1 
Serv 
Serv s t il 2 
Serv 
Serv ti lodging ac- 

r moda 2 
Service sta mie i ba 1 
€ ta tel 1 
Cate tel 5 
Cat garage 1 
Cafe sc. lodging la ns 
Cat al re n and t 12 
Caté 1 
Cafe misc il 1 
Caté —ba 1 
Ca otel 1 I 1 
Caté—motel— mise mercial 1 
Motel—nmisc. lo accommodations 13 
Motel— tourist 4 

accommodations 
1 
Ww accommodations 
1 
1 
Total 188 


(er 

i 
d 
x 
5 
4 


Some them, least terms the 
era of the automobile, havea respectable 
although turnover varies 
the different classes, the 
over For any given manage- 
ment, highway business short lived. 
mean length tenancy present ten- 
ant, divided mean number vears 
business same location) indicate this 
lack of general stability. Just as the 
changing, does the personnel 
the businesses, but the 
latter much slower rate. 

too high the case two classes. 
the five drive-ins used were alternates 


drawn had gone out 


the sample and the conclusion high 
stability made the strength only 
three cases. 

Characteristically, any single highway 
few 
although ho single business was likely 
have more than few emplovees, 
sample. Since this was per cent 
sample, can inferred that 
stantial number persons earn least 
part their livelihood establishments 
this single Nebraska. 

with the time day and the season 


the vear, continuous. There are 


three tourist shops were represented always travelers the highway. 
rABLE III 
Ss I I ANCY OF SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS 
Vera M Coe fictent 
‘ ncy tm year f stabilety 
nt tenar 
Sery 6.75 
Cafés 10.75 3.25 33 
Motel 14 6.25 48 
5.75 
M lodg j 18 9.25 51 
Driv 2.25 1.00 
( ecreation and bars 14 19 
Ton shops 15 15 1.60 
M il estat 14.5 5.75 39 
TABLE IV 
EMPLOYEES THE SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS 
Rang 
Total n 
Men Women Total 
Service stations 101 88 13 0-7 0-1 1-7 
Cafés 104 24 80 0-3 1-12 2-14 
Motels 48 19 29 O-3 1-7 1-8 
Misc. lodging accommodations 13 2 11 O1 1-4 1-5 
Drive-ins ; 26 10 16 1-4 O-11 2-12 
Comm. recreation and hars 47 22 25 0-10 1-8 2-16 
Tourist shops 7 2 5 O-1 1-3 1-4 
Misc. commercial establishments 39 15 24 O-4 0-11 1-14 
Total 446 240 206 
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TABLE V 
NUMBER OF SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESSES, WHICH ARE 


FAMILY-OPERATED 


Total i Number 

Categ ample family- 

operated 
Service stations 36 il 
Cafés 20 20 
Motels ; 18 14 
Garages 12 1 
Misc. lodging accommodations 7 3 
Drive-ins 5 2 
Comm. recreation and bars 7 4 
Tourist shops 3 
Misc. commercial ; 10 6 


these persons the availability service 
establishments determined not only 
geographical location, but 
the hours during which the establish- 
ment open for 
each business likely have small 
labor force, the highway business typi- 
cally maintains long This 
adjustment the nature 
the stream, and the family 
character many the businesses may 
make such adjustment more feasible. 
Table shows the number 
operated businesses. Table 
marizes the data 
obtained through the interview. 

The suggests 
that the characteristics the highway 
business complex which are 
distinctive are aspects the reciprocal 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF HOURS THE SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS IS OPEN 


Category 


Service stations 

Cafés 

Motels 

(Garages. . 

Misc. lodging accommodations 
Drive-ins! 

Comm. recreation and bars? 
Tourist shops 

Misc. commercial establishments! 


Three dairy product drive-ins closed in winter 
* One, a drive-in theatre, closed in winter. 


* One, a small grocery store operated in connection with a trailer camp, has no regular hours open tor business 


adjustment between persons the busi- 
ness establishment and persons 
stream. The nature 
adjustment must examined some- 
what more detail the highway complex 
defined. 


Business Complex and Flow 


Persons the business complex who 
were interviewed were well acquainted 
with the general nature the trattic flow 
and they clearly thought that the trade 
from the through traffic was important 
centage their trade which was non- 
local, the percentage trade 
which was due tourists, the percentage 
the persons the tourist trade who 
were traveling with children, the 
percentage the tourist trade which was 
due return customers. These judg- 
ments were made five point scale 
ranging from nearly zero per 
approximately 100 per rough 
estimates presented Table 
not coincide with the actual percentages, 
but they the perception 
informants the volume, character, 
and, least implicitly, the importance 
the through trade. 

general, the between 


persons the business complex with 


Mean number Mean number 
hours open, Range hours open, 
ummer winter 
16.75 10-24 16.5 
17.75 12-24 16.75 
22.5 11-24 22.5 
12.25 8-24 12.25 

24 24 24 
12.5 6-17 16.5 
15.25 6-24 16.75 
14.738 10-13 10.75 
12 9-17 12 


4 
‘pom 
11-24 
12-24 
11-24 
16-17 
12-24 
10-12 
m3 


SMALL 


TABLE 


NON-LOCAL 


Median ¢ 

( f trade 

non-local 
Service 50 
50 
Me 75 

Garage less than 
Mis latior 75 
Drive 50 
Cor t nand ba 25 
Tou 75 
Mis l estat ents 5 


their highway customers 


the nature the 


transactions suggested the name 
each business the 
through traveler does not often develop 


the 


lasting relationships with 


persons business complex. 


While some travelers become regular 
their interaction 


customers, even 


the 


with 


business 


essentially transitory fleeting. 

informants stated that some their 
highway customers knew them name, 
that 


knew them name. 


most said 


customer 
There is evidence 
that such recognition on the part of non- 
local customers most likely occur 
motels, hotels, rooms, and trailer camps. 
Most informants stated that they had 
customers nor entertained them their 
that 


respondence with non-local customers 
and tew had entertained 
their homes. 


likely 


motel, hotel, room, trailer camp 


travelers Again, such 


situation. such contexts 


offer more for interpersonal 
interaction, but even here the relation- 


ship usually that lodger-manager. 


BUSINESS 


IRADE OF THI 
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SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS 


Median % 


Median % Median % fourtst 
non-local tourt who are 
ade, are are Wr return 
chudren customers 
75 75 0 to 25 
75 50 0 to 25 
100 50 25 
50 50 0 to 25 
100 75 25 
100 
100 50 25 


customers ways other those 
strictly the business transac- 
had 


informal conversations with custom- 


tion. informant engaged 


having some sort conversation with 
nearly all their customers, and many 
that 


three-fourths 


others estimated between one- 


fourth and their cus- 
tomers engaged conversations with 
them. 


talked 


evell 


Nineteen maintained that they 
with 
here 


their customers, but 
there was evidence such 
communication. 
formal tace-to-face communication 
concomitant 
brief and universalistic may be. 
The topics such conversations 
are 
topic conversation the weather, 


but 


reported informants some 


ethnographic interest. 
roads conditions 
Other standard 
topics include the immediate country- 


(farming, and 


are 


regularly 


side, local economy 
Other geographical 
topics are the alfalfa mills, trains, the 


towns, 


crops, and 


the customer’s trip. 
attractions. 
nomic topics include employment and 


business conditions, 
and the lack money. 


the businesses themselves— 


antiques, photography, 


a 
: 
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lodging, tourist aids, local enter- 


and 


fishing, products. 
Other highway topics are the highway 
patrol, traffic and regulations, and 
the toll bridg 
talk 


and 


Finally customers some- 


lives, 
reported exchanging recipes 


talk 


one informant did state that the 


report 
topics 
subject politics was standard topic 
conversations. 

There ample evidence 
This talk neutral and 
commonplace topics ease tension 
and facilitate the completion trans- 
actions between 


the 


strangers. relieves 


traveling 
and undoubtedly serves other functions 
Current highway information 
all kinds obtained through such inter- 
factor decision 


action must 


making travelers. Businessmen must 
learn much about the habits and desires 
their customers through 
however, 
are completed with minimum such 
incidental conversation. 

addition the occurrence this 


highway 


businesses sometimes aid other types 
communication permitting the spo- 
radic business 


use ol telephones by 


travelers, and postcards 


mailing letters. Again the many signs 
the environment constitute 
which might well said ide the 
had on-premise advertising, while only 
approximately per cent these busi- 
nesses other 


use 


advertising. Clearly the highway com- 
plex associated with multiple forms 


communication. 
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Other the Business Complex 


Two the motels the sample are 
owned central organization, the 
independent establishments lacking cen- 
tral purchasing agencies and the other 
The 


highway complex supplied with goods 


trappings large organizations. 


and services wide busi- 


nesses and other communities, 


with the highway complex 


can considered secondary complex 


supporting the primary complex which 


turn supplies the trathe stream. The 
the business complex with 
this secondary complex 


considered. 


The principal distribution centers 


Kansas and more cities 


are the homes organizations support- 
ing the highway the main, 
the highway establishments are serviced 
organizations based towns the 


local 


each 


relies On non-local as well ats 


establishments. 
Many 


the business establishments 


the motels the sample, example, 
Nebraska 
American 


1954. 


ciated 


which were listed the 


Again, some the persons asso- 


More the 


business supports the local Chamber 


Nebraska 


commonly, 


with 


tion, perhaps, 


Commerce which turn professes some 
concern with the highway trade. 


Mass 


media are 


4 
4 
|; 
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TABLE VIII 
\FFILIATIONS OF THE SMALL HIGHWAY BUSINESS 

Median pe Vedtan % VMedtan Ranee 
( ubscribe helon no. of if 

zals hu upplre uppliers 

Service 16 44 5 1-20 
Cafés 40 50 10 3-25 
Mote 60 70 4 1-20 
Garave 44 56 7 3-50 
Mixx re la 0 0 3 
Drive-in 10 80 6 5-30 
Con ' 1 42 43 20 7-48 
Tour 67 13 0 50 
Mis ‘ ¢ 50 60 15 6-30 


important in the highway complex, and 
some instances these media have 
focus. the business 
establishments subscribe to appropriate 
trade journals. The use advertising 
has been 

data obtained these additional 
tions. must remembered, however, 
that the percentages are based only Ol 
pendent investigation was made the 


Sel ondar omplex. 


General Characteristics the Business 


clear from the discus- 
sion that small businesses are 
varied in character. In consequence it 
dithcult make general statements 
about the complex whole. The 
following characterization the total 
complex accepted with some 
caution. 

the persons involved these 
enterprises and the length time they 
remain particular operation must 
the 
service stations, niuscellaneous lodgings, 
and drive-ins, but even these classes 


median among categories per cent 


the businesses the sample are 
mean number em- 
plovees The median length 
vears, but the median length 
5.8 vears. With the exception 
drive-ins, the businesses are 
These businesses are also open 
all week with the exception garages 
and taverns. 

Second, informants the highway 
complex supplied the following view 
their trade: thought that approxi- 
mately per cent their customers 
were from these ap- 
proximately per cent were thought 
tourists were traveling 
Less than per cent the 
customers were considered 
tomers. the businesses used on- 
premise signs attract customers, but 
less than used -other highway 
Approximately per cent 
the businesses used other advertis- 
ing than the on-premise 
action with customers 
business transaction eased small talk 
Close ties were seldom 
informants and inter- 
esting that the frequency establish- 
ments more dependent upon the size 
the trattic flow than the size the 


local population. 
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Third, the businesses the highway 
complex with other 
businesses. 
than suppliers 


two-thirds 
belong to busin SSS) ASSOC lations Ol one 
third the businesses had subs« riptions 


trade journals. 


Comment 


The small highway business part 


(GEOGRAPHY 


the organization these small businesses 
compatible with rural small town 
local customers and business 
urban character. the view- 
point the through traveler, the 
highway business complex may 
ot the complex suevest, however, that 
Certainly further study 


Ing both prac tically and theoretically. 
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LUNSAR: STUDY ORE MINING CENTER 
SIERRA LEONE 


Jarrett 


DD) Jarrett is Senior Lecturer in Geography at lourah Bay Colle ge, 


/ reelown., Sr rra Le one. 


being inh reasingly realized that 

prominent among which are the inter- 
tropical lands, are capable making, 
and some cases are making, significant 
contributions the economy and well- 
quently, they are commanding more and 
more attention, and widespread interest 
being shown their prob- 
lems, one pressing group which arises 
places hitherto scarcely touched — by 
purpose this article focus attention 
upon mining center this kind near 
Lunsar, which lies 
Chietdom Port Loko District about 
miles straight line east northeast 
Freetown, the capital and chief port 
area settled chiefly the Temne 
The journey the capital rendered 
tedious and times dangerous the 
bad road surtace (which for 
only about the the miles 
traveller may have wait hour 
two for private railway, 
miles length and owned the 

tribe one the two most 
important tribes the other 
being the Exact population figures are 
lacking, but estimated 1,733,618 inhabit- 
ants the Protectorate 1948 just over 


per cent were said Mende, and just under 
per cent Temne. 


Development Company, 
runs Lunsar from the iron ore ship- 
ping Pepel, but this 
almost entirely the transport ore. 
From a. tiny village ot about half a 
dozen huts the the town has 
1930, until today 
estimated about 15,000. the 
reasons for this rapid 
crease and the results which 
will oe upy our attention for the greater 
part this paper. 

The general geography ot this part 
West Africa now fairly well known 
1). low coast, 
backed belt about miles 
wide and developed Pleistocene and 
Recent sedimentaries (the 
ries), forms kind feather edge 
the main interior region which 
for the most part pre-Cambrian 
rocks. These are thought 
chiefly granite with schists occurring 
may occupy more than halt the 
total area, seems have been intruded 
into the schists 
though since granitization has 
granites have replaced the earlier schists 
situ. The schists, which often give 

low enough down the river affected 
tides. the height the drv season can 


only crossed high tide. 
Pollett: Geology and Mineral 


Resources Sierra Colonial Geology 
and Mineral Resources, Vol. No. 1951, 13. 
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Kaimadugu 


4 


Segbwema 


Fic. Leone (key International Boundary; Port Loko District boundary; 


schists. 


rise hilly country, occur number 


outcrops, the ones relevant our 


study being the Marampa Schists 
1), the scattered fragments which 
may once have been continuous. From 
the economic point view the most 
constituent the Marampa 
hematite-schist which probably never 
more than 150 thick, 
Lunsar borings reveal that this layer 


Railwavs; Marampa schists; 


brian times, and this has 
produced total thickness hematite 
least 1000 feet. 
the interior con- 
sists largely series platforms, 
faces, levels varying from the 35-foot 
one which adjoins the 
proper the 5000-foot plateaus the 
Tingi Hills and the Loma Mountains 
and the 6000 foot table-like summits 
Sankan Birwa (6080 feet) and Bintimani 


’ 
‘, 
¢ 
-; 
. 
- 
Miles 
HR, 
: 


Stupy 


(6390 feet The two latter owe their 
existence capping coarse dolerite, 
250 


observed that the wet tropical climate 


rainfall, 
same period) has resulted widespread 


laterization of the 


rocks 
general depth about feet, though 
the laterite cover is considerably thicker 
some places. 

The position Lunsar shown 
scored two fairly large streams and 
boin Hill, which rises sharply more 
than 600 feet above the general level, 
while Ghafal Hill rises nearly 300 feet 
above the plain the southwest, mile 
the 
Both hills are composed the hematite 
The 


the standing above swamp 


mentioned. 


level) were originally covered with high 
forest which has now disappeared 
result the system rotational farm- 
ing (bush fallowing, shifting cultiva- 
tion) practised the area, which neces- 
sitates the clearing fresh bush each 
vear for the upland The vegeta- 
tion consists now, poorly 
developed secondary bush (low bush), 
prominent among which stand the oil 
palms which are not destroved when 
fresh farm prepared. 
The 


swamps, dry trom the middle Decem- 


ber until but under water during 


the rains. dominant tree 
swamps the raphia palm, though these 
palms are widely spaced the Lunsar 
area, and not occur the thick 


stands met with farther south. 


TRADITIONAL FARMING 


The traditional farming system prac- 
tised around Lunsar similar that 
known other parts Sierra Leone. 


TRON 


MIINING CENTER IN STERRA LEONE 


AND FREE TOWN A AFRICAN QUARTER 
— EUROPEAN MPOUNC 
RAIL TO PEPEL NCENTRATING 
f 
\ 
a 4 
wR, 
J 
Fic. 2. The Lunsar Area In the absence 


adequate maps this was traced trom official 


air photograph 


for one year only, after which period 


fallowing which should last tor ten 


necessary for soil regeneration.® 


customary interplant another 


crop such bulrush millet, guinea corn, 
beniseed, maize, cassava, beans, toma- 
toes, okra with the upland rice, and 
plant cassava (always known locally 


field which being 
abandoned cultivation, that 
will grow along with the bush and 
afford reserve food supply especially 


useful during the hungry Rice 


the main crop grown the swamps, 
and here, too, some fallowing neces- 


sary, the various swamps around 


village being cultivated turn. 


The heavy work the farms, such 
(clearing away the vege- 
tation) the uplands, 
and digging, done the men, who 


harvest, cut palm fruit, and undertake 


headloading cash crops market. 

Leone,’ Geogr. Journ., \ ol. 00, 1922, p. 50, 

figure was given the writer 
agricultural othcer during the 
seems represent longer period 
than necessary some other parts West 
The World; Pierre Gourou, 
trans.: Laborde, London, 1953, 88. 

The hungry season not now serious 
Sierra was some ago. 


Sierra 


course otf con- 
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They are also chiefly 


The 


women perform most the lighter farm 


house and 


building repairing. 
work such planting crops and weed- 
ing, While they help with the harvesting, 
prepare palm oil, clean rice for sale 
for local consumption, and look after 
Chil- 
and they help all the lighter jobs. 

Here, then, our picture local 
farming 


the marketing vegetable crops. 


economy, with its emphasis 
upon the growing subsistence crops 
the 


under the bush fallowing svstem, and 


uplands swamps 
with the production palm fruit 
this static 
agricultural society that an exotic ele- 
ment was thrust the early 

the exploitation the iron ore Masa- 


boin Hill. 


THe INDUSTRY 


industry Sierra Leone were first en- 
visaged 1926 when Dr. Junner dis- 
covered the Marampa ores, and the 
possibility became certainty when 
the 
Company 


Sierra Leone Development 


(always 


obtained the 


over these ores and began develop 


The 
for transport and shipment the ore, 
and 


them. first step was arrange 


work was the 


once 
railway, miles length and 
gauge, Pepel, where the loading in- 
1933. 


this vear the first ore was exported. 


trains 
the 


each 


Today 


regularly make 
1000 


concentrate, while the port 1500 tons 


to Pepel, 
tons ore 


can be loaded into 


The 


ship per hour. 


maximum monthly 
other parts Sierra Leone cacao, ginger, 
piassava, and coffee are produced cash crops, 


while the importance groundnuts increasing. 
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150,000 tons, and limited rather 


the waiting get ships 


away with the tide than the shore 


ship can turned, fully 


operations. The following figures indi- 


cate the annual export iron ore since 
mining commenced. 


TABLE I 


TRON ORE Expor 


Year mnag Year 


1933 550 
1934 
1935 540 
1936 5 595 
1937 985 
1938 955 
1939 861 1950 
1940 664,632 1951 
1941 1,039,798 1952 
1942 631,610 1953 
1943 549,755 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1449 


454,620 
780,350 
603,945 
642,300 
926,370 
974,050 
142,621 
184,735 
378,959 
200,240 


the total export goes Britain, while 
the United States and Germany take 
Thus, 1952, 
the total export 786,638 tons went 


to the United 


about per cent each. 


Kingdom, tons 
the German Federal Republic, 237,461 
the United States, and 16,770 the 
serve that a recent estimate, probably 
conservative, puts the iron ore reserves 
and Ghatal hills are com- 


the 
schist which have already mentioned, 
and had originally veneer red later- 
ite feet thick. fact, therefore, 
there are two types ol ore, the original 
the 


derived trom it, product the tropical 


environment. The capping Masaboin 
disappeared many vears ago, and 
chiefly the soft grey ore which now 
being exploited such effect that the 
hill now reaches height 703 feet 


Trade 1952, Freetown, 1953, 89. 
ID. Pollett, op. cit., p. tv. 


above sea level (January, 1953) instead 
the original 970 The mining 
operations are simple the extreme, 
the schist can scraped 
flattish 


behind 


summit, tons being moved 
the 


the ore mined 


three caterpillar 


tractors 


carries about cent metallic 


but after has passed through 
the concentrating mill the proportion 
increased about per cent 
cent iron oxide, while the phos- 
phorus content is reduced to less than 
0.01 


that the waste from 


per has been suggested 
the concentrating 
mill might suitable material use 
exceedingly fine texture. 

might notice this point diffi- 

contronts industrial 
the 


obtaining sufficient water for the various 


culty which often 


tropics 


processes towards the end the dry 


Season. Fortunately at Lunsar it has 
been found possible recover per 
cent the water used during the con- 
centrating process for further use, while 
8000 tons are pumped each day 
the nearest river supply the other 
per cent and also the various needs 
the mines com- 
When the river 


April and May only just possible 


including 
pound, at its lowest 


obtain this amount. 


THE INDUSTRY 


It is not altogether easy to assess the 
magnitude the impact this 
upon the population the area, since 
records the earlier period are scanty 
lacking For instance, the 
1931 


taken 


Census Report (the last census 
Sierra 1931 


gives population figures district level 


Leone Was in 


only, with further breakdown. 
Jurassic ores, and per cent content 


of the Mesabi ores 


TRON ORE MINING CENTER SIERRA 


that can that the population 
for the Port Loko (Fig. 
chiefdoms, which Marampa one, 
purely arithmetical grounds 14,163 
persons per chiefdom. 
certainly far exceeded the Marampa 
authoritative 
15,000 


people are now living Lunsar alone, 


today for 


estimate that about 


Suevests 


and might observe that this estimate 


did tally with the results quick 
check count carried out recently 
that 2000 2500 people live 


mines compound, and while any esti 


mate the surrounding local population 


This clearly represents 
dous increase over the 1931 figure. 


It will be clear that an 


abundantly 
population this order must 
have had far-reaching upon the 
agriculture this region. Such now 
the demand for land that longer 


secure 
native 
Phe 


bush fallow period ten which, 


the area, and preterably Temne. 


desirable to permit soil regeneration, 


is no known 


longer 


where any one now cultivated 


upland rice grown during the rains, 


and immediately after the harvest, when 
and graduate students from Fourah Bay College 
who spent part the Christmas 
vacation, 1952-3, making survey the area 
The population Sierra Leone 

steadily rising and not suggested that 
more intensive farming which 
are about describe entirely due the ad- 
vent the mining population. Such farming 
methods are also appearing other parts 
the but the general trend 
dously accentuated around Lunsar the 


marty of 


the modern 


population problem present its most acute 
form. 
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ZONE 


SWAMP RICE 


ZONE 


VEGETABLES 
DRY SEASON 


WwW 
oO 
WwW 


CASSAVA, SWEET 
POTATOES, BEANS, 
FRUIT, OIL PALM 
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ZONE 


INTENSIVE LAND USE THE 


UPLAND RICE, INTERPLANTED 
CROPS, CASSAVA, SWEET 
P@TATOES UNDER BUSH 
FALLOW SYSTEM 


HORIZONTAL DISTANCE ABOUT ONE MILE 


Fic. Land use around Lunsar. 


the soil is still moist, cassava and sweet 
potatoes are planted, the latter 
catch crop the plot returns 
bush. The growing dry season crops, 
chiefly vegetables such cassava, sweet 
potatoes, and cocovam, the swamps 
under irrigation, increasing, 
vegetables provide 
supplies food, and secondly 
found that the unwanted parts the 
vegetable plants—roots, stalks, leaves, 
hoed back into the swamp the 
fertility the soil conserved such 
extent that becomes possible 
grow rice every The advantage 
this will clear enough. in- 
teresting notice that this planting 
vegetables done first around the edges 
feet broad from which the rice har- 
vested early possible, that the 
vegetables can the ground 
the end December. the ground 
sloping down the swamps the bush 
often cleared permit the growing 
cassava, beans, potatoes, fruit, 
and the oil Figure 
attempt draw together the salient 
features land use which have been 
describing schematic form, illustrating 


pattern which recurs around 

often thought that tropical 
are virtually incapable improvement, 
but not certain that this entirely 
the case. For example, the potentiali- 
ties farming the Lunsar area were 
clearly seen the writer after close 
gressive Mende. While the normal rice- 
cassava-vegetable rotation 
the swamps the area above 
level was intensively used for fruit grow- 
ing, vegetables (espec beans, sweet 
potatoes, and cassava) being be- 
tween the well-spaced this 
particular farm there were small planta- 
tions oil palms, bananas, 
apples, while guavas, coffee, 
(lemons, limes, grapefruit, oranges, and 
tangerines) were more widely dispersed. 
Other crops included tomatoes, okra, 
and tobacco. attention was 
paid mulching and composting, and 
piggery. 

Social tensions are likely 
less prominent than economic 
area such this, especially 

1 


quite unlike the plum temperate latitudes. 
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sentatives many different tribes are 
Accurate figures the number em- 
The 
following table shows the tribal consti- 
tution the Africans for 
employment December 29th, 1952. 


plovees are kept the mines. 


registered 


PABLE II 


Trib 
Temne 1,393 
Limt 478 
Mend 414 
Lok 125 
Cre 82 
Kon 68 
Kiss 60 
Korank 51 
Sherbro 44 
Manding 42 
Susu 40 
Fulah 6 
Total 2834 


skilled 
Capac ities, and the relationships between 
the 


are 


workers and management appears 


cordial. Care has taken, 
however, minimize inter-tribal clashes, 
and the Deleo compound each sepa- 
rate village built the company for its 


employees peopled members 
amount tribal segregation achieved. 
The villages are well planned and have 
many modern amenities, and the work- 
them. 
fine welfare center, the finest West 
Africa, the 
mining company, with first-class hos- 


ers are keen to secure homes in 


has now been opened 


pital and recreational facilities. 
Conditions are means happy 


Lunsar itself, however, where 


mensurate with the 
tion. The town more than 
mining camp with the usual attendant 
problems. There hospital, only 
and 


Catholic 


one school, one 
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Church. There considerable 
lim community, course, and there 
mosque. The problem the detribal- 


traditional authority, already present 
acute form. 

that all 


been 


activities secret 


feature 


societies 


within the town. The reason easily 
seen from single illustration. Suppose 
the (the 
arranges meeting one evening after 


dark. No 


dare show his face the street during 


women's. sé CIETY 


person not initiate will 
the hours when the society session, 
and this group will naturally include 
all the that 


workers returning from late shift 


men result unfortunate 
the mines will not dare enter the town 
and return home until after the session 
The activities secret societies 
be 


is over! 
clearly can with (if all! 
reconciled with the demands modern 
industry, and restraint therefore being 
The long-term effects 


and not desir- 


put upon them. 
this social dichotomy may well 
vreat indeed 


detribalization. 
THE NATIONAL SETTING 

The emergence the mining industry 
clearly presents Sierra Leone with very 
considerable problems, vet on the other 
hand must remembered that its 
economic contribution the country 
very great. must here broaden our 
view include the mining industry 
the country whole, since appropriate 
figures for the Lunsar undertaking alone 
are not available, but might this 
1952 


context notice that the most 
recent for which final figures are 
totalled 


total 


ore exports 


value against 
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TABLE 
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EXPORTS FROM SIERRA LEONE 1948-1953 


1948 4,249,167 $2.5 
1949 §, 340,915 41.3 
1950 6,661,232 44.3 
1951 10,068,449 29.6% 
1952 9,924,799 37.7 
1953 11,738,769 50.1 
il palm products exporte In 1950 the eX] ts we 


monds proved the second most valuable 
mineral export (£1,217,059), followed 
chrome ore (£282,309), and gold 
(£24,352). 

Turning, then, our 
ture, find that 1952 mining in- 
terests spent less than £2,106,000 
within Sierra which represents 
about £1.2.7d per head the 
total population. that 
7954 workers were given full and regular 
and concede that each worker has 
average rather more than one 
person dependent him 
Sierra Leone gains his livelihood trom 
the mines. This represents remarkable 
development the extractive group 
industries, for they have 
being only since 1929 platinum 
was first obtained commercially 
This was followed gold 
(1930), diamonds (1932), iron ore (1933), 
and chromite (1937 There has natu- 
rally been change the 
export pattern the country over this 
period, for whereas 1928 palm kernels 

Trade Report, 1952. 1953, 96. 
Provisional figures for even 
greater predominance. 

and wages, and £354,000 local pur- 


chases, etc. Annual Report the Mines Depart- 


43.8 14.7 
46.8 11.9 
358 19.9 
$7.5 22.9 
48.1 14.2 
36.5 13.4 
i lexports, but to a sudden increase in the v ies of 


and palm oil accounted for 78.1 per cent 
the total value exports 
nuts further 17.5 per cent, the cor 
responding figures for 1936 were 38.6 
per cent and 1.9 per cent, with mineral 
exports running at about 57 per cent 
value the total exports. 
export pattern for the past six 
shown 

conclusion, might reter the 
extensive iron ore deposits near 
the District, situated 
the Kambut Schist belt the Sula- 
mountain range, about miles 
from Lunsar. The deposits been 
prospected, and seem consist dark 
blue and red laminated hematite, to- 
vether with some brown limonite, which 
dips steeply and strikes northeast 
direction. The main bed of hematite 
has been traced over 
miles, from Simbili Mountain 
nearly Darakuru, though inter- 
only. It has been, so to speak, sawn 
into blocks the 
indicate that the ore averages 
more than per cent iron, and 
estimated that over million 
are proposals open this rich field 
extending the railway Lunsar 
Kaimadugu near Farangbaya, but 


the future program 


lea chiefly agricultural 
(value. erling t cen per cer 
yf 
ae 
q | 4 
4 
ou 
4 


pected the untore- 


vet means definite. 


secable situations which 
newly developing areas, has arisen Over 
the question surface 


rights Central Government 


therefore, come 


to an with 


agreement 
Deleo with regard the mining the 
local 


ire not agreement with all the terms 


The 


Ponkolili deposits, but interests 


irranwed., resulting situation 1s 


local Native Authorities control 


ores has surface access them! 
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Even vet, therefore, the future program 


What 


possesses large reserves mineral 


vet fully known (even within last 
few months large new field 
has plotted Bendu the 
French border, east ol the Segbwema- 
road signs are that the 
mineral output this Colony 


tially, even the immediate and 
this can only result further strength- 


ening of the economic foundations ot a 


country for which the future seems 


indeed bright. 
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THE PATTERN SEX RATIOS NEW ZEALAND 


Franklin 


Mr. 
mingham, Kingdom, 
Wellington. 


Franklin, 


KNOWLEDGE how popula- 
tion is distributed amongst the 
various age groupings 

tween the sexes fundamental the 
understanding that population and 
that Resi- 


the community forms. 


dence, age, and sex ratios constitute 
the three primary lines research 
any demographic study; knowledge 
them helps explain employment and 
consumption patterns, social needs, and, 
perhaps, the psychological characteris- 
tics community. recent paper 


groupings and sex ratios are also funda- 


stressed that age 
area, for they are important features 
the landscape, though 
may be, and such provide additional 


means and materials 


gional landscapes. 

observations made the pres- 
writer suggested that there might 
differences between the sex ratios 
the sheep areas and those dairy areas 
within Zealand, the 
rural-urban Such 


New 


broader 
is the case. 
describe the regional variations the 
sex ratio and attempt some explana- 
This 


latter intention contained the most diffi- 


tion the pattern which occurs. 


culties, and complete explanations are 
not The investigation revealed 


some new problems many which seem 


Trewartha: Case for Population 
Annals Assn. Amer. Geogr 
Vol. 43, 1953, pp. 


who specialized economics and geography 


lecturer Victoria University College, 


New 


geography but which require 


further field studies for their solution. 


the prime aims the paper, such the 
nature the material used, 
rarely geographers use such material, 
the 


the statistics upon which the 


hecessary to 


cussion methods and 


tion is based. 


SEX RATIO 


common practice express the 
The New 
Zealand Census expressed 


ratio. ratio used the 


females per 100 males, that figure 


less than 100 means there rela- 


area, and figure greater than 100, the 
the ratio not some 
tries, e.g., the United States, express the 
ratio number males per 


males. It is easy to convert a ratio 


expressed one fashion ratio 
expressed alternative 


The 


females per 100 males, the one used 


Manner, 
ratio, number 
throughout this paper. 

settled West 


peoples, strongly influenced West 


countries 


European culture and its derivatives, 
that, regardless the distribu- 


tion amongst the sexes, 


display high degree masculinity, 


ee 
j 


males, and urban areas have high 
degree 1940 the native 
white population the United States 
had almost balance between the sexes, 
the rural farm ratio was &7.8, and the 
urban ratio, the time the 
1951 census for New Zealand the ratios 
were: total population 99.1; rural 88.5; 
urban figures alone 
tural index and can value 
discussion 
stave in the historical development ola 

sex ratio states a simple relationship 
between the numbers females and 
factors: rates, wars, migra- 
tions, and stages economic develop- 
ment. The ratio sum these 
factors and in a limited sense retlects 
them, when the sex ratios 
different ave studied. 
countries such Great Britain, the 
States, and New 
female rate mortality remains lower 
than the male the early vears, and, 
although countries more males 
are born than females (in New Zealand 
the sex ratio under 96.5), 
the effect these differing mortality 
culinity the the later 
vears there are consequently more te- 
males than males, the ratio for the 
total population above that for the 
under-one-vear group. 

Several generalizations 
for example, disrupt 
ratios. Since this loss 
among men, the tendency should 


for the ratio increase 


populations which have been 
undisturbed migration the longer 
life expectancy the 
note the prewar ratios: Den- 
mark 103, 105, Sweden 102, 
United Kingdom countries 
which 
immigration the ratio despite 
the longevity the female population, 
because this factor counteracted 
the excessive number males common 
among migrant populations. Note the 


Australia 97, Argentine 85, and New 
Zealand With time and economic 
development such populations tend 
become more balanced in their sex 
composition, the ratio approaching 
exceeding This illustrated for 
sex ratio should used conjunction 
with knowledge the socio-economic 
factors and the historical events which 
have influenced the development 
population. 


IABLE I 
SEX RATIOS FOR NEW ZEALAND SIN¢ 1881 
1881 81.7 1926 95.7 
1901 90.3 1936 97.0 
1911 89 6 1951 99.1 
1921 95.6 


CONTRASTS 


One the best demonstrating 


how the socio-economic 


conditions contrast the ratios for 


two differing cultural groups, the Euro- 
pean and Maori communities New 
Zealand (Table The relationship 
between residence and the ratio dis- 


plaved both communities, but 


ratios and numbers contained within 
the various age groupings have been computed 
the writer from figures published Vol. 
and Location and 
Population Census, Printer, 
Wellington, 1953 
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1604 ECONOMIC 
TABLE II 
( s SEX RA s Ww ALAND, 1951 
Europ nu Vaort communt 
99.5 Total 95.1 
104.3 Urban 134.2 
88.0 Rural 91.5 


notice that the Maori rural 
ratio does not diverge greatly from 
the Maori total ratio does the 
pean rural ratio from the total 
ratio. effect the Maori population 
shows somewhat better 
tween the sexes rural areas than the 
European. The Maori 
than the European (Maori, per cent 
rural; European, per cent rural) and 
the factors influencing residence 
European women country districts 
not have the among 
women; e.g., the Maoris tend 
rather than the isolated homestead com- 
mon among Europeans. That the Maori 
urban ratio higher than the 
may result from the pattern 
male, the Maori does not find employ- 


ment secondary and 


tries the towns but the rougher 
laboring jobs, such scrub cutting, 
fencing, construction, and road work, 
which are largely 
found the towns. 

Why the total Maori ratio should 
lower than the European 
explain, but cannot influenced 
immigration. Because the Maori popu- 
lation very one, much 
than the European, it Is possible that 
the predominance males birth 
affecting the ratio. Whether 
the ratio also retlects the fact that Maori 
females may possibly receiving less 
care during early life, 


reproductive periods, cannot deti- 


(GEOGRAPHY 


tality rates for the two sexes are much 
more nearly equal for the Maoris than 
for the rest the population, the female 
rate being indeed higher than for the 
quence these differing 
conditions influencing the ratio that 
when the ratio from regional 
point view necessary separate 
the two communities; 
Maori little consequence the 
population the South Island the sepa- 
ration necessary only for the North 
Island. 


REGIONAL SEX RATIO PATTERNS 


When mapped, the ratios 
pattern significant the 
rapher (Figs. Unfortunately, the 
divisions offered boundaries 
are not fine might desired, and 
little can be done to overcome this 
patterns the ratio seems most suit- 
able to discuss separately the rural ratios 
for the North Island, the 
for the South Island, and 
marks may made. There con- 
siderable variation between 
ratios for individual counties. Though 
the rural ratio for the whole 
marino County, and rise 101.9, 
Peninsula County adjacent Dune- 
inaccessible county has low rural ratio 
and counties nearer the larger urban 
centers have high 
other viewpoint, the 
farmed areas have high ratios; the less 
intensively farmed areas have low ratios. 
As a whole, urban ratios are higher 


than the rural ones, though there 


New Zealand Year Book, 1953, 
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apparent relationship exists between the 


size urban settlement and its ratio. 


ISLAND RURAI 


terns the map rural 
and the North 


Island, ratios are average above aver- 


ratios (Figs. 


the national rural average) 
the dairving and sheep fatten- 
ing areas such Northland, Waikato- 
Hauraki, Western Paranaki, Manawatu, 
and Hawkes Bay. However, 
ratio not only associated with the 
farming characteristic these areas but 
with the proximity large towns and 
cities \mony the counties with ratios 
more than 5 above the rural average it 
is noticeable that practically all) are 
near such centers Wellington, Palmer- 
ston North, Wanganui, New Plymouth, 
none the Waikato 
towns have near-by counties with ratios 
much above the average, most of the 
ratios are slightly above the average, as 
the ratio for Cook County which 
which urban rural 
ratios is explained later. 

districts the North 
Western Uplands, Central 
Plateau, and large stretches the East 
ord high degrees having 
ratios more than rural 
average All three are characterized 
by their relative inaccessibility and the 
raising, though dairving growing 
importance the Central Plateau; but 
they may differentiated 
the period the number live- 
stock units for the whole the North 


LOCALITY MAP 


MOMIANGA 


NORTH ISLAND 


ARE 
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The increases stock units recorded 
during the same period the agricul- 
tural regions, which are practically 
the same extent the above areas, are 
shown Table 

The low sex ratios recorded the 
Central Plateau are associated with 
rapidly developing economy, pioneer 
areas customarily showing high mas- 
contrast, the low ratios 
the East Coast are result the tvpe 
farming and the social consequences 
inaccessibilitv. The high 
the Western Uplands derives from its 
pioneer aspect, its farming, its 
Not only dairy farm- 
ing developing the Central Plateau 
area, but the exploitation timber and 
hydroelectric resources under way. 
1951 populations recorded for nu- 
cleated settlements were 
associated with forest development, 
Tokoroa 1193, Edgecombe 812, Teko 
558; with hydroelectric schemes, Man- 
were classed rural and were course 
predominantly male. 

The East Coast ranks the main 
area hill sheep the North 
Island and contains some its longest- 
settled districts. Economically, 
not rapidly developing 
although the region has 
tialities for development they are not 
the order those the Central 


stock Farming the North Island, 


Production Trends and Dept. 


Agric., Wellington, 1954. 


(GEOGRAPHY 
OCK UNITS BY SELECTED REGIONS, 1921-51 
I 
S | We n Upland 83.4 | 
Rangitiki 15.0 22.7 
Feathe 1 19.7 


with number problems, 
among them soil erosion and overgraz- 
ing, accessibilitv, and uneconomic size 
difficult country farm, being region 
rocks and having high rainfall which 
the rapid regeneration native 
plants pastures under exotic grasses. 
Holdings are large and isolated; roads 
are poorly developed 
costly. The settlers at the beginning ol 
this century suffered some 
backs, and the region has never lost its 
pioneer aspect. 

The Maort population the North 
Island not evenly distributed across 
the and consequently 
attention has been paid those coun- 
ties Which the Maori population con- 
stitutes less than per the 
population. Even then, some cases, 
the size the Maori population 
particular county small that the 
ratio can influenced the smallness 
the numbers involved than 
any socio-economic factors. 
may noticed that ratios more than 
below the Maori rural average are 
recorded parts the Western Up- 
lands and Taupo County, which 
the Central Plateau area. 

More significant are the above-aver- 
age ratios recorded some 
counties where fairly dense settlements 
Maoris exist. The East Cape and 
Bay Plenty have ratios more than 
above average, Wanganui, 
Horowhenua, Dannevirke, and Hoki- 
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anga Counties. These ratios, felt, RURAL SEX RATIOS 
reflect the fact that Maori communities 


rural areas are affected differently 


the cultural factors that influence the 


Europeans. sugvested that the 


munities more nucleated settlements 


than the whites, not 
much the problems rural isolation. 
Moreover, the Maori has 


psvchological attachment the land, 


and the pressure not great 
amone the whites tor the adolescent and 
widowed temales to move toward the 
towns either for 


tirement. 


ISLAND RURAI 


again the South Island. Those coun- 


, so] tensive fruit and tobacco growing; and 
ties adjyacent to urban centers or with 
the boroughs Nelson, Richmond, and 
Agi more mtensive types of tarming ten 
wherea the more maccessibie ate ess 


areas display ratios equal to, and Dunedin; 


the rural average: the counties Ta- average slightly above average 


the mixed areas the Canter- 


LOCALITY MAP 


bury Plains and the 
tening areas Southland. the basis 

EXPEC ted to have low ratios: this is not 

the case, they are about 2 below average. 

Mackenzie and Tuapeka Counties 

record the expected low ratios, but the 

ratios are markedly influenced large 
number males temporarily living 
hydroelectric construction camps. 
total population 4033 Mackenzie 
County, 1138 were hydro works; for 


Tuapeka, total population 5941, camps 
1372. would seem that the ratios for 
Vincent and Maniototo are the normal 


ratios for those parts Otago, and that 
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the other two are exceptional, This 
sugeests that the close relationship ol 
inaccessibility and ratios does not hold 
in these Cases. 

The isolation of the West Coast of 
the South Island one its outstand- 
ing geographic characteristics and low 
ratio associated with this isolation. 
rather surprising find the ratio 
Buller County, 84.5, not low 
that other West Coast counties. The 
explanation found the char- 
the ratios mining towns are lower than 
the average New Zealand urban ratio, 
are nevertheless little above the 
rural average. About fifth 
rural population fact urban rather 
than rural, living small mining com- 
munities, and the effect including 
these communities the rural popula- 
tion is to raise the ratio somewhat. 
addition the West Coast, the iso- 
lated counties Stewart Island, Wal- 
lace, Lake, Collingwood, Sounds, and 
Awatere show high 


masculinity. 


URBAN RATIOS 


Urbat areas have characteristicalls 
more than When varia- 
tions ratios are inspected, 
number points stand out, 
concerning those settlements whose ratio 
falls more below the New Zealand 
urban average ratio. Because many 
conditions elsewhere the they 
may taken significant. Towns 
have ratios below the average; this 
true Westport, Brunner, 
Waihi, former gold mining town, still 
shows the effect its past history with 
its high masculinity. Most the towns 
associated with freezing works have low 


ratios: e.g., Patea, Feilding, 
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Wairoa; and, the 
also seems fair presumption that, 
part least, the low ratio 
County explained the pres- 
ence the Longburn Freezing Works. 
Industrial areas the large urban cen 
ters also tend show low ratios: Petone 
near Wellington, and Green and 
near Dunedin. some 
the towns associated with develop- 
ment schemes, like Putaruru, Puke, 
and Roxburgh (Tuapeka County), and 
urban centers serving the tsolated 
parts the Dominion, 
all cases the ratio affected 
the industry and employ 
ment offered. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


When mapped, these ratios provide 
tool for the regional analvsis 
New Zealand. point not only 
to the major distinction between the 
rural and urban areas, but the distine- 
tions between the more 
less intensively farmed areas, 


neer districts, and some cases between 


speaking, the regional Map which might 
drawn from the distribution 
ratios would very much like map 
the more conventional regional 
socio-economi conditions prevailing 
these regions, and analyzed 
and interpreted the ratio can used 
both widen the knowledge those 
social and demographic conditions, and 
to integrate the socio-economic facets 
now attempted. 

A valuable approach is to consider 
the ratio relation age 
dence, for the ratios used far are 
more than the mean number 


ratios for each age 


Ae 


PATTERN 


stantial analysis depends the accu- 
with which ages, especially female 


are census 


understate their ages, the 
15-25 age Lroup being especially popu- 
misstatement with the officers the 
Bureau Census and Statistics only 
learn that their opinion there 


New 


Cc. 


misstatement female 


Zealand 


This is not the place to discuss the evi- 


ages 
which any 


which appears to the writer as 


satisfactory. In this respect: a dliscus- 
sion ratios ave groups 
invalidated 
TABLE I\ 
1 V.Z N. 
§ 96.0 4 95 3 
5-158 965 
15-25 95 6 109.0 
25-35 100.0 10 8 
35—45 0 105.2 
45.55 ) 0 106.0 
35 65 107.4 118 
New Zealand figures IV) that 
the ratios the O-5 and ave 


tact that more males than are 
born. With time the 
vantage the males 1951 


there were 799 more males than females 
vears the figure was 705. increase 
From the latter half of the 15-25 age 
the age group the ratio 


war immigration the Dominion. Thus 


Smith 


Population 
Company, New 


lnalysis, Ne- 
York, 1948 


Book 
pp. 
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1609 


person aged would have 
1921, that 
the 


been years old the 


interwar migrants. The migrants have, 


females; this tends lower the ratios 
for these ave will noticed, 
however, that the ratio, despite 
suffered during the Second World War 


each vear age show that the female 


explain feature. for 


ratio rises above 100 vears 
the group 
1940) and below 100 
1940 The 


65-and-over 


which was 


ratios the 55-65, and 


higher 
the 


mortality rates the males and 
life expectancy the females. 
vears 
the 


(with 


age the numbers 


exceed male numbers tor the first 


time the exception ot the 


groups influenced the war), 
main above the male numbers trom that 


factors attec ting the lon- 


age onwards. migration, and the 
SOK 


ing the ratios for the whole country. 


INFLUENCE FEMALE MIGRATION 


The and 


markedly differing trends, and the prin- 


urban show 


cipal explanation these trends 
the migration females 
the 


found 


the rural districts 


Naturally, there little difference be- 


towns. 


tween the rural and urban ratios the 
0-5 age groups, and not much ditference 


the 5-15 age groups. One suspects 


that what difference there arise 


through more girls 


boarding schools, which are 


mainly centers. During the 


early vears employment the variation 
between rural and urban ratios becomes 


very marked; the change ex- 


plained largely the 
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females from the country the towns, 
partly for reasons employment and 
partly for social reasons. And would 
seem that comparatively few the 
females who migrate the towns ever 
permanently return the countryside. 
course there some movement 
males and from the country, and 
some females also may leave the towns 
for rural districts. Especially pioneer 
areas the influx males 
depress the ratio. But the only general 
explanation the change the ratio 
either large migration males 
rural areas, migration females 
the towns. 

The pattern female employment 
and the most prevalent ages which 
females are employed supports the argu- 
ment for the importance female 
migration. 1951, the total occu- 
pied females, per cent were 
government and administration, educa- 
tion, health, and personal service; 
per cent were commerce, wholesale 
and retail trade, banking, and insurance; 
cent were manufacturing. 
The majority these industries are 
1945, per cent the total occupied 
female labor force was the 
ages and 25; and per cent 
was between and 35. 

The rural ratio for five-vear age in- 
tervals shows marked drop for the 
group and then recovery 
the 30-35 group. These variations sug- 
gest number The drop from 
92.5, age group, 76, age 
group, results from the migration the 
cities. The recovery the ratio the 
three age groups 
cause some the females return 
the country, largely 
That the the rural ratio 
coincides with decline the urban 
ratio for that age group lends weight 
the argument. two other facts. 


Whereas the percentage rural females 
15-25 age group below the New 
Zealand the percentage for the 
25-35 rural age group rises above it. 
What more, since only per cent 
the females the 25-35 rural age 
group are unmarried the North Island 
rural areas would appear that most 
females who are return the coun- 
try for the purpose marrying will 
before the age 35. However, 
must admitted that the casualties 
the Second World War will also affect 
the ratios, especially that the 
age group. 

After the 30-35 age both the rural 
and urban sex ratios tend decline, 
and one presumes the reason 
ratios reflects once more the 
losses war, this time the war. 
divergence the two ratios takes place. 
Like the New Zealand ratios, the urban 
ratios rise, partly the effects 
the lower female mortality rates; but 
the rural ratios remain the same. This 
can explained largely the migra- 
tion the older females the urban 
areas and the older men remaining 
the countryside. 

The study the ratios age and 
residence demonstrates that large 
degree the masculinity rural areas 
occurs because the transfer 
males urban areas, especially during 
vears retirement. Some the fe- 
males who first leave for work the 
town apparently return the coun- 
tryside, but the majority never 
return. influx males, especially 
the pioneer areas, will also lower the 
rural ratios and this must taken into 
account; but inspection county 
pioneer districts, supports the argument 
that the low ratios are largely attribu- 
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table female migration which 


excess any male migration 


AND 


The relative absence of females in 
the rural areas New Zealand 
nomic life the Dominion. 
The female employment 
in the urban areas has already been dis- 
cussed. Together with the social at- 
tractions city life, opportunities 
urban areas. The factors constituting 
the areas demand 
further and 
lack the amenities rural are 
Important. 

will have been noticed that low 
ratio and inaccessibility vo tovether. 
The relationship the two requires care- 
ful appraisement, for 
relative with time and 
social Accessibility 
varies with stage 
development, and New 
economy and wealth have expanded 
have roads improved and the number 
learn how much New Zealand 
within miles, i.e., two hours driving 
for the return journey, towns 3000 
and over. towns this size the 
range services offered considerable. 
Psvchologically the New 
rather contemptuous distance, and 
the facility with which undertakes 
long journeys and the speed main- 
tains during these journeys astonish- 
Nevertheless, even allowing 30-mile 
distance between home and town means 
probably more than weekly shop- 


ping and cinema visit. 


There are large areas, among them 
the Western Uplands, Central Plateau, 
East Cape, parts Northland, and the 


South Island, which are 
accessible whatever basis chosen for 
measurement. the acces- 
fairly recent state. The automobile has 
been the prime means improving 
accessibility, but has been 
nificance only since the The 
low income the 
plus the wartime restrictions travel 
reduced some wavs the sig- 
nificance, that only since the war 
that its full can have come into 
This means there are con- 
siderable number rural people, say 
the 35-and-over age who 
have been influenced these earlier 
conditions when accessibility was not 


sO good. 


SHEEP FARMING COMMUNITY 


The raising store sheep the pre- 
dominant activity the more isolated 
areas New Zealand, and number 
factors are against the development 
rounded social life sheep coun- 
try. Homesteads are considerable dis- 
tances apart, and daily contact with 
neighbors restricted, though the party 
telephone line used overcome this 
disadvantage. schools are 
common, which all ages from 5-15 
are taught, often the 
Generally, secondary education can 
obtained only the towns. Though 
there much keep the wife busy 
around the house, there compara- 
tively but mundane tasks in- 
terest the daughters; and they have few 
chances meeting other young people. 
The local area may possess vigorous 
football team and there are occasional 
parties and dances, but the range 
tastes catered for limited, 
activities unvaried. 

The social grouping 
farming districts rather distinctive 
pattern. Generally, the owner and his 
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respectable boarding schools, and such 
families are considered to be among the 
social elite the Dominion. For such 
groups accessibility not much 
problem. They are wealthy enough 
maintain one two cars, and the nature 
sheep farming such that the owner 
and his family may absent from the 
station the only other 
will be probably that ol the manager 
family secure well 
housed, but the chief shepherd more 
tied his job than the owner, and his 
family relatively more isolated. The 
the owner group varies with 
dividual outlook the owner, but gen- 
pany for the wife has sought 
amongst her own kind, who are dis- 
persed isolated stations. The third 
composed the shepherds and laborers 
and rabbiters plus the seasonal itinerant 
largely constitute the unmarried male 
sections rural areas. Their dwellings 
are rough unattractive 
future home anv intending bride. 
Economically they are the least secure 
pression. all groups they 
most isolated, inaccessible, and poorly 
supplied with amenities. This was es- 
pecially true pre-war days, though 
post-war prosperity has improved their 
conditions. 

This pattern one. 
There are variations: the owner him- 
self may bachelor, there 
other families the station addition 
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the head But the third 
group always represented and largely 
constitutes the group rural bachelors 
which the females the area have, 
sense, rejected preference the 
cause the disadvantages rural life. 

The low ratios the pioneer areas 
have been attributed the 
males addition the usual factors 
affecting females. The low ratios the 
sheep areas have 
terms employment, tsolation, 
vantages life areas. The 
high ratios the towns arise out 
these and other factors. 
needs explanation. The 
sex ratios are influenced 
farming and their labor needs, patterns 
settlement, and the statistical 
tion rural. 


FARMING 


The lowland areas the Dominion 
are over the more intensive 
forms agriculture, principally 
ing and fattening, with some 
fattening and dairving high- 
country farming are 
Both are larzely 
farms there not with 
them the number single men who act 
social disadvantages facing 
these areas are 
the remote parts. Density settle- 
ment greater, roads better, and people 
much less isolated. 

Urban centers over 1000 are never 
far apart, generally less than miles, 
and addition there are large number 
small settlements, villages, around 
which centers vigorous social life 
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ried guilds, clubs, and church or- 
Weekly 


showings are common. 


film 


The urban cen- 
ters are linked the 


bus 


services which, are, 
nevertheless, adequate for shopping and 


workers’ needs. 


possible for the 
members farming families 
travel daily work, and adolescent 
females, especially, satisfying 
employment without leaving the fam- 
the aspects social lite and 


employment have 


these areas greater 
advantages than the remote areas, and 
consequently the from the rural 


districts probably not great. 


VILLAGE AND SUBURBAN 
COMMUNITIES 


| he 


these villages 


the 


the ratio. Apart trom their social im- 
lite 
the occupational structure 
the 


portance in rural 


their effect 


intensively farmed areas. Though 


the populations these are 


classed rural, the the 
villages are primarily un- 


inhabitants are concerned with dis- 
tribution and collection, and the 
social and economic services the 
farming community. The villages offer 
limited but important range open- 
ings employment: the butter and 
cheese tac tory, the varave, the tew retail 


shops, the post office and telephone eX- 


change, agricultural contracting, and, 


iddition, the villages house the county 


and also serve places retirement. 


these respects the villages are more 


urban than rural; one 
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ever are called possess certain 


aspects form, occupational structure, 


from their occupational structure, that 
their sex ratios tend higher than 
the rural farm ratios. This aspect 
their demography can demonstrated 
Dependent Town Districts. 


nucleated 


These are 


settlements 
torical are separated for statis- 
tical and some administrative purposes. 
They fall into two groups: those larger 
than 1000, generally suburbs cities, 
like the Wellington 
Flat Johnsonville; and 


than 1000, like Kaponga 


Tawa 
and 


those less 
near Hawera 
which possess the characteristics of the 
villages above. 


The 


really 


settlement 
small borough and the aver- 
The 


age ratio for this group 105. 
SCC ound or 
The 


Districts 


average ratio tor the 


type 


for all 


individual 


average 
100.8. 
the 


ponga ratios vary, one falls 


ratio 


For settlements 


low 70.5, but 


most are around the 


dividual Town Districts the 


the populations 


are added their respective county 
populations and new ratio computed, 
the effect the addition 
raise the county ratio about 
Such computations are not unreason- 
ible, for many counties contain villages 
which are large the Kaponga-type 
settlements. the 
not possess the status town districts 


their population 


Because villages 


rural; 


yet demographically they are different 


result their inclusion effect 
raise the county ratio. The more in- 


tensively farmed areas contain most 


the Dominion’s villages, and 


prevalence villages may regarded 
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factor influencing the higher ratios 
the sheep fattening 
areas. 

The New Zealand Census 
defines rural population that outside 
the boundaries cities, boroughs, and 
dependent and independent 
tricts. When the composition this 
rural population inspected becomes 
apparent that such definition permits 
the inclusion number diverse 
items. Included within the total rural 
population the North Island are some 
66,000 persons living nucleated settle- 
ments more than 300 persons; 14,000 
persons living nucleated settlements 
less than 300 persons; 3000 military 
personnel; and 6000 persons schools, 
prisons, hospitals, and 
tutions. 

The influence rural ratios the 
village populations has 
discussed. The establishments housing 
the people contained the other two 
groups are generally located the more 
dominantly male, tends depress the 
ratio. The inclusion persons other 
institutions tends raise 
presuming that average the sex 
ratio such institutions will near 
100. 

The size further group, the subur- 
ban group commuting the towns but 
living outside town boundaries, cannot 
like ratio and the effect its inclusion 
the rural population will 
raise the ratio. This may illustrated 
two individual examples. Waitotara 
County which other evidence should 
have low ratio fact has high one, 
95.5, because its total population 
3516 includes approximately 
sons living the suburbs Wanganui 
City. The high ratio Peninsula 
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principally suburb Dunedin City. 
greater lesser degree similar 
conditions exist around sizable 
town the country, and the effect 
including these communities the rural 
population raise the ratios, espe- 
cially those the lowland counties 


which are adjacent urban settlements. 


CHANGES REGIONAI 
PATTERNS 


cluded that the regional patterns 
the sex ratio the North Island 
might compared historically 
and 6). They demonstrate what was 
expected, that, the Dominion devel- 
oped economically, transport improved, 
and isolation declined, so did the areas 
ratios above the 1951 aver- 
ave rural sex ratio increase. The 1951 
ratio 88.5 was taken standard, 
and, for the vears 1911 and 1936, areas 
whose sex ratios that time were 
more below the 1951 ratio were plotted. 
1911 the Manawatu 
Hawkes Bay stood out areas with 
more balanced sex compositions. 
lar areas were found adjacent 
Auckland and New Plymouth. 

1936 there had been some changes, 
but the pattern not radically different. 
The sex composition had improved for 
most Hawkes Bay, the Wairarapa, 
and The economic develop- 
and near Auckland and 
was the development the Waikato 
around Hamilton. One 
that the spread Auckland its 
suburbs was also factor change, 
and that the rise the Makara County 
ratio was Wellington’s 
The intensification land 
use about Gisborne and Tauranga may 
picked out from the 
1936 and 1951 the changes have been 
most marked. The effects the de- 
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RURAL SEX RATIOS 


TH RATKC BELOW 


AVERACE 88 S 


velopments the Waikato, Northland, 
and Bay of Plenty are noticeable, and 
the fact that the areas with ratios 
below the national average are con- 
siderably 1901, 1911, and 
1936 the majority the towns, except 
those arising pioneer areas, recorded 
sex ratios above 100, that the 
ninity the urban population has been 


characteristic for least vears. 


C ONCLUSIONS 


The regional analysis the sex ratios 
supports the thesis this 
study originated: that differences exist 
between the ratios the more inten- 
sively and less intensively farmed areas. 
has also been shown that differences 
exist between the various urban areas 
addition the overall 
tween urban and rural districts. The 
analysis demonstrates that the sex ratio 
index the socio-economic condi- 
tions prevailing those areas. 


ences between rural and urban areas 
are explained terms employ- 
ment and the social attractions city 
life; whereas the variations within rural 
areas are explained patterns 
farm employment, patterns 
ment, social disadvantages rural life, 
degrees accessibility, and the stage 
economic development which makes for 
contrasts between long-settled 
neer the analysis has 
revealed that the low rural ratios are 
related the migration 
females, particularly the ages 
and over 65; and has drawn attention 
further contrasts between the Euro- 
pean and Maori populations within the 
Dominion. 

The study entailed inquiry into 
the nature and value the sex ratio 
itself. use the ratio alone without 
the additional information age struc- 


RURAL SEX RATIOS 1936 


COUNTIES WITH RATIOS BELOW 


THE 195! RURAL AVERAGE 88.5 


BELOW 


BELOW 


MAORIS EXCLUDED 


FEMALES PER IOC 
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quite clear, however, that before 
age groupings may used neces- 
sary establish the correctness with 
which ages are stated at the census. 
Although obvious that the 
ratio reflects socio-economic conditions, 
just what reflects depends very much 
the nature the figures from which 
the ratio computed. This was most 
apparent when dealing with rural ratios, 
for the rural figures 
cluded not only rural 
but significant proportion rural non- 
farm populations, proportion which 
very much influences the interpretation 
The historical development 
composition of the population are also 
the ratio, and such factors 
War, migration, and differing 
account when the ratio used 

The value the sex ratio 
for analyzing regional landscape can- 
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basic and regional 
tic, and plotting its regional varia- 
tions much information can 
concerning the regional 
the Dominion. interpreting 
regional aspects the ratio one able 
other regional information. was not 
possible in this Paper to combine the 
regional aspects the ratio 
gional age But obvious 
value discussion New Zealand. 
Age and sex ratios 
understanding the 
acter region, its patterns cor 
sumption and demand, social 
and would seem 
that regional demographic map using 
these factors, age structures 
ratios, is as basic to the veouraphir 
study New Zealand are the 


physical and economic 
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SUGAR REGIONS CUBA 


Donald R. Dyer 


Dr. 


de la Habana. 


UGAR and Cuba are svnonomous 

in the thinking of many people. 

many countries, both temperate and 
most typical idea its 
the vision of waving fields of sugar cane 
factors have favored the large-scale de- 
velopment the Cuban sugar 
Propical climate with a seasonal dry 
period that necessary for high 
content in the plant, productive soils, 
rolling topography combine provide 
North America and relative closeness 
the large markets Europe, coupled 
with many good harbors close to the 
producing areas, also afford excellent 
ttural advantaves. \mony the eco- 
requisites that have 
high degree specialization sugar 
\merican and other capital for invest- 
ment mills and transportation 
ties, ample supply good labor, and 
favorable political relations, such asa 
advantage the United States 
market and favored position the 
States sugar import quota 


l Levi Marrero: Geografia de Cuba, La Habana, 
1951 pp 201 203, 
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Geography the University 
spent the summer 1953 Cuba the the 


for, however sugar goes Cuba. 


PRODUCTION 


variable nature sugar produc- 
tion Cuba reflected the data 
the quantity sugar produced and the 
value received (Fig. The 
steadily from less than million 
1919, while the value varied irregularly 
from less than S50 million billion, 
the latter Although production 
continued high level during the 
with peaks 1925 and 1929, 
the money received declined S200 
million 1929, and dropped low 
continuously lowering prices. The effects 
world depression were felt also the 
amount sugar produced 
million tons 1930 million tons 
amount and value rose 
irregularly after the depth the de- 
pression, and since World War have 
except the uliar peak income 
1920 after World War when the aver- 
age price Cuba reached cents 
per pound contrast previous and 
subsequent highs cents per pound. 


cultura. 
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Fic. Cuban sugar production, 
Particularly evident are the increases following 
the two world wars and the slump following 1930. 


Certainly, the wide variation value 
received from the sugar crop 
sulted marked fluctuations 
tional income 

Since the process producing sugar 
from cane concerned with the rapid 
movement the harvested the 
grinding mills before spoils, one can 
gain understanding sugar produc- 
tion within Cuba examination 
the distribution and the output 
sugar grinding mills, 
erally speaking, the output the mill 
raw sugar, mostly for export con- 
suming countries where refined; 
roughly per cent the production 
presently refined Cuba. Some sugar 
exported the refined state, some 


‘molasses is exported, and some molasses 


distilled into rum and aguardiente. 


Ramiro Guerra Sanchez: 
Cuba, Habana, 1940. 
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About one-seventh the mills have 
associated refineries, and there are sev- 
eral large refineries not associated with 
centrals. 


TRENDS THE ESTABLISHMENT 
SUGAR MILLS 


Within the past century, the trend 
sugar milling, almost all phases 
industry, has been 
larger, and more the 
Cuba 1860 there were reportedly 2000 
small mills, most cases family-owned 
with large acreage surrounding each 
large part the explanation 
for decreasing numbers mills 
the casualties civil war 
example, after the war 
1868 1878, less than 1200 mills were 
1899, after continued war and 
destruction, only 207 remained such 
condition that they could operate satis- 
large mills were built modern lines. 
More than mills have 
structed during the 
although none since number 
small mills have been 
1900, with the result that the actual 
number operating mills 
low 125 the depression 
1933. The number active mills has 
remained constant 1946 
(Fig. The total volume sugar 
produced has corresponded some de- 
gree the ups and downs the 
appear, such the 
during the early even when the 
number active mills steadily 
decreasing, result the ascendancy 
the large centrals. 

Jacobo Pezuela: Diccionario 
tadistico, Historico de la Isla de Cuba, Madrid, 
1863-66. 

cion las Antillas, 3a. ed., Habana, 1944 
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The history the establishment 
new sugar mills the history 
insight into such history 
examination the dates founding 
of the presently-ac tive mills. Although 
records are incomplete for some mills 
that were founded prior 1902, good 
picture the regional 
mills available (Fig. 
evident the sugar heart Cuba the 
old sugar districts of Matanzas and 
Las Villas Santa Clara) prov- 
iInces, where humerous closely-spaced 
old mills) are situated, Nlore than 
one-third the active mills Cuba 
the area had 
Other districts old mills are 
(1) the wide belt fertile Matanzas- 
soils southern Habana province, 
the coastal plain southwest Man- 
zanillo southeastern Cuba, and (3) the 
basin eastern Cuba. 

The development sugar mills since 
Independence has reflected 
economic activits along the eastern 
1921 sixteen large, modern mills were 
set central and western Camaguey 
province former grazing area 
large Other large mills have been 
established the eastern the 
island, which six are eastern Cama- 
sum, then, eastern 
fourths the new mills founded the 


country. 


CRITERIA FOR DELIMITING 
SUGAR REGIONS 


Although some semblance regional- 
ism appears the record dates 
must also used endeavor 


regionalize the sugar 


Number active sugar mills, 1901 
number active mills has varied 
irregularly from high 199 1916-17 and 


161 since 1946. 


mills, whether large small, are also 
distinguishing characteristics. Among 
the important spacial integrating factors 
the sugar-exporting port, which fo- 
cuses the production several mills 
upon the dominantly export aspect 
the industry. Because the inherent 
problem rapid transportation the 
harvested cane the grinding mill, the 
actual locations individual mills are 
closely related the fields that 
the cane. Types soils constitute the 
decisive factor the pattern dis- 
tribution for the cultivation 
Almost all the cane areas correspond 
areas clay soils, which the deep, red 
Matanzas clay the typical. 
About one-third all cane produced 
grown Matanzas clay, particularly 
the southern parts Habana, Matan- 
zas, and Las Villas provinces. Another 
relationship sugar cane the physical 
environment that estimated 


Levi Marrero, op. cit., pp. 216-217. 
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Sugar mills, founded. 


terms their dates founding graphically illustrates the contrast between the old sugar 
west central Cuba and the newer mills eastern Cuba. 

Inset. Sugar regions. The sugar regions, used this paper, are roughly outlined. 
that the Habana region also includes the sugar areas Pinar del Rio province 


per cent sugar-producing fields are 
less than 100 meters above sea level and 
than 
cultivated zones whose elevations are 
300 


more 


per cent the cane 


less than meters above sea level. 


Using combination criteria men- 
tioned above, one can distinguish 
fairly sugar regions Cuba 
(Fig. Underlying the entire 
attempt regionalize the basic prin- 
ciple spacial cohesion, the appar- 
ent 


area 
with consequent open zone between 
concentrations. The regions are wide- 
spread, encompassing nearly all parts 
the country except the rugged moun- 


tains the southeast, such the Sierra 


Maestra and Sierra Nipe, the large 


Villas, the 


rugged 


Isle 


limestone 


Pines, and the 


section the west. 


The pattern distribution the presently-active 


REGIONS 


The largest regions areal extent, 
number mills, and sugar 
Habana and 
with and mills respec- 
tively and more than million sacks 


these 


are the two western ones 


Matanzas 


sugar produced each 
that 


encompass three the prov- 


noted two re- 


western Cuba, Central Hershey north- 
eastern province, the 


twelfth largest producer Cuba the 


sacks. 


period, with nearly 600,000 
The average production per mill, 
however, relatively small for the two 


Cuba, Central Elena Matanzas prov- 


regions (Fig. The smallest 
ince, produces less than sacks 
yearly. 


fineries are located the two western 
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average production, 1948-1952, Contrasts size mills are evident the 


small mills west central Cuba and the large mills eastern Cuba 


Sugar ports. exports for the vears 
sented both by block piles and by flow lines Every 


east one s ir-eX\portir port 


regions eight in the Habana region 
the three refineries Cuba not located 
centrals one suburban Habana, 
the other two Cardenas. illustra- 
tion the relationship between sugar 
Rosario, San Antonio, and 
be refined at the large refinery at the 
counts for about one-third of all sugar 
refined Cuba; most this product 
ery isat Cardenas, ing per cent 
Cuba’s refined sugar. the 
exported sugar, both raw and _ refined, 
the westernmost region moves through 
Habana, second Cuban sugar exports 
Fable A smaller amount is ex- 


ported through Mariel Pinar del Rio 


leucarero de Cuba. 


from the 


ports are repre- 


» 
except Northwestern Camaguey has 


region 


the Matanzas region are 
tween the port Matanzas 
nearby and more important 
Cardenas, fourth Cuban 
ports. The two western regions account 
for one-fourth the sugar 
export. 


REGIONS 


The four regions Las Villas prov- 
ince are about equal average produc 
tion per mill, being among the smallest 
as well as among the oldest in the coun- 
trv, but they number mills 
and total production. All but seven 
the mills are now owned Cuban 
companies; four are owned American, 
three Spanish companies. 
western Las Villas region extreme 
concentration large number small 
all—focused upon the large 
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TABLE | 
CONTRASIS BEIWEI SuGak ReE¢ 
Numb Total produ is R 
f mill per mill I 
Habana 22 213,384 4.094.449 18 Cubar x 
4Us 
Matanzas 24 196.955 4,726,919 19 Cuban 4 
2 Spar 
SW Las Villas 16 188,470 3,015,519 12 Cubar 
2 Spanist 
15 161,831 2.427.462 15 Cuba 4 
12 156,210 1,874,519 11 Cubar 1 
1 Spanish 
SE Las Villas 7 144,222 1,009,551 § Cuban 1 
SW Camaguey 473,172 4.258.550 2 Cuba 3 
7US 
NW Camaguey 7 584.953 4.094.673 3 Cuba 
$US 
E Camaguey 9 320,701 2,886,309 4 Cuban 
SUS 
NW Oriente 3 879.070 2,637,209 3US 
N Oriente 10 354,542 3,545,418 7 Cubar 
U.S 
SW Oriente 11 143,306 1,576,366 11 Cuba 2 
S Oriente. . 16 198,426 3,174,820 7 Cuban 1 
7US 
1 Sp 
' 1 Fret 
Total (or Average)... 161 247.961 39.921. 764 114 Cubar 26 
40 US 
6 Spa 
1 Fre 
*Production in terms of sacks of 325 Spanish Ibs., or 329.6 Englis! 
Sources: Anuario Azucarero de Cuba (1948-1953); Instituto Cuba de I ibliz de! Az i 


ports. Northwestern Las 
small mills, all Cuban-owned, but the 
total production somewhat less than 
that the southwestern region; export 
through the port Isabela Sagua. 
Northeastern Las Villas region 
around the port its total 
million sacks. The seven small mills 
the hilly Southeastern 
region account for the smallest produc- 
tion any region Cuba—only mil- 
lion sacks. Exports are moved through 
two small ports, the old port Casilda 
the southern edge the somewhat 
rugged Trinidad Mountains 
port Tunas Zaza, some miles 


eastward. 


THe REGIONS 


The three regions 
ince have typically large, modern mills 
with wide spacing between most mills. 
Central 
had the highest average annual 
averaging just over million 
contrast the regions Las Villas, 
the majority mills are 
American 
mills number 16, Cuban-owned, 
string nine mills 
Camaguey region average nearly one- 
half million bags each, and 
production more than million bags 
make the fourth region production. 
spite the fact that the port the 


Sa 
a 
if 


SUGAR REGIONS CUBA 
TABLE II 
SUGAR Exports BY REGIONS 
Port Resi *Average expor Perce) age 

f total 
Mariel Habana 705,831 2.0 
Habana Habana 3,421,248 9.7 
Matanzas Matanzas 1,512,238 4.2 
Cardenas Matanzas 2.896 938 8.2 
Isabela de Sag NW Las Villas 2.166, 298 6.1 
Caibarién las 2,114,834 6.0 
Nuevitas 5,061,946 14.2 
Manat 822,443 
Puerto Padre 1,588,244 
Gibara 222.811 6 
Banes 451,779 
\r i 1,728,453 4.9 
Pre 604,137 1.7 
Ta 252,739 7 
Gua 1,332,371 
Sar le Cul 1,624,490 4.5 
Nique 174,231 5 
Manz 934,437 2.6 
Santa Cruz del S E Camague 1,334,544 3.8 
Tica SW Camag 3.055.797 8.6 
Tunas de Zaz SE Las V 547,816 1.5 
Cientuegos SW Las Villas 2? 666.878 7.5 

I 35,473,750 
*Ex k 325 Spar 


ships must anchor offshore, the diverse picture ownership, 
third largest exporter sugar Cuba. size, and distribution. 
More than million bags are also pro- the mills the province, 


from only seven Therefore, the and one each Spanish and 


average production per mill Northwestern Ori- 


the 
highest average production per mill 
nearly 900,000 sacks. 


companies. 


600,000 bags, the second highest unique having far 


the country, and, coincidentally, 


almost exactly the same the output Three giant mills, 


the /argest mill western American-owned close 
Central port the north coast, account 
the region; consequenily, sugar for all the large total 


exported through Nuevitas the north- The largest the three, Central Deli- 


coast had average annual output for 


the period less 


which also exports most the sugar 
from the Eastern Camaguey region, 
the largest sugar-exporting port Cuba, 
accounting tor nearly 15 per cent ol the 
total the 
slightly less than per cent Habana, 


for country contrast 


the second sugar Cama- 


characterized scattered mills 
various sizes from small 
large. 


four regions Oriente province 


than Central making second 
Export through two ports, 
Manati Padre. 
Oriente also has number large mills 


and Puerto 
among the 10, and its average produc- 
tion per mill more than 300,000 sacks 
The 


spaced and export 


well above the national average. 
mills are widely 
through 


Banes, Antilla, Preston, and Sagua 


: 
One : 
1 
& 
> 
4 
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\ll the 
Oriente 


nills South- 
region fall 


averare in 


western below the 


national production, viving 


the region the smallest average produc- 
tion 


the production 


Phe 
smallest mills are strung along the coast 
Manzanillo, 


next the lowest the nation. 


situated a short. dis- 
tance inland the large, alluvial plain 
the Rio All are Cuban-owned 
The Southern Oriente region consists 
small 


larger 


to moderatel\ large mills 
cated the basin Guantanamo and 
the Central Valley 


upper Cauto. Total production the 


westward to the 


region and average production mills 


are moderate. Ownership diverse, 


being Cuban, 


American, 


one Spanish, and one 
move through the ports Santiago and 


Guantanamo. 


REGIONS 


Among the sugar regions Cuba, 


great diversity exists the number, 


(GEOGRAPHY 


newness, size, and mills 
and average production 
The Matanzas region has the largest 


number mills, with 


the 


three 
Habana and Eastern regions 
Habana the 
Northwesteri 


with 


have the newest mills, and 


operation, 


and Northwestern 


Oriente 


have the largest mills, 
Northwestern Villas the smallest 
Phe highest averace production per 
mill occurs Oriente 


the lowest in Southwestern Oriente an 


Villas. The 


total production the Matanzas 


highest 


Habana regions, the smallest South 
Villas 


central regions have the oldest, 


eastern Las vene!r il, the 


and largest number mills, well 


the lowest produc tion in total and aver- 


age pel mull: Whereas the eastern re 


gions have the newest, largest, and 


smallest number mills and the highest 
total and 


Habana, les 


the two extremes 11 


region, betwee 


Most ¢ harac teristics 


a 
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versitaires de France, P 1952 1400 fr 
10 \ 61 , inches 
pu lit hat geour iph nha 
m come of ve a scientifie cise 1- 
i ed b the ippearance Of a series of im 
yortant texts during the past sever ea In 
ind fact, morphology and function, the world 
vice ind the egional aspects of « the 
histor ind, above all, then 
social, and economic 
main meh the device Gl a tour through 
it selected group ol rban centers \iter open- 
ng the volume with a brief ¢ Vo he quan 
Lalive Cilies nthe medern 
rld and on the neven Extent ol rbanization 
ion iividual countric ccinetl 
the 
onfronting 
Vocative remal 
‘ ind the 
hinterland are valuable; but these 


chapters do more to deepen the reader's craving 
resome definitive theory than to satist 
the urban geography the 
regions of the world Since | rope ts the home 
ind urbanism now dominant 
virtua the genesis and character 
K cl its cities are iccorded extended treat 
rge’s techniq In handling an 
suntry is to characterize the texture 


its urban network few bold 
with representative 


prog 


rani is most 


fully executed in the cases « France and Great 
britain, while (sermany Belgium, and other 
inds are given rather short shrift second 


group regional chapters takes urban 
\mericas and 


and Asia \merican 


re pre- 
ented the colonial 


Africa 


1¢ iders 


precious insight into the nature 
cities from (seorge’s fresh incisive 
descriptions our urban culture general 
ind the cities New York, Chicago, and Mon- 


treal particular. even greater value, how- 


ever, are the accounts of the urban geography 
North Africa, Tropical Africa, and Southwest 
this the 


since first serious attempt to 


relatively neglected 


regions The concluding is devoted 


section 


the citics the and Eastern Europe, 


where that unfamiliar and interesting 


is brought to light, especially in the treatment 


of Moscow ind Warsaw 


(,eorge 


believes irl in evolu m to have reached its 
culmination the Soviet realm 
clear from the evidence oftered whether hese 
socialized ¢ es have diverged i enougl is 
et from those « he tas ie separate 
classification 

In many respe (seorge’s wo epresents 
in advance ove hat of his predecessors; but 
evel hough he has essaved onl t sort of trav- 
elogue accoun f the urbanization of the worle 
First of all, here are se Us Laps in his regional 
COVOCTALE the Latin \merican sec rion sO) 
might have been wiser have 
eliminated tlrogether; the materials on South 
and East \sia re onl slight] better and 
nothing at all has been done with the cities of 
South \ustralia, and New Zealand The 
raw exhaustive regional urban 
veoul iph ( the world are now abundantly 
available but decades would be req ured for 
their assimilation one writer: George has 
elected instead to do a unpling type of recon- 
well-written, vignettes some 
miportant cities with the total etfect being 
somewhat Whatever its short- 
he this book Is a nique 
pilation and well worth the attention 
for many vears to Come 


Perhaps more serious than the thin spots 


regional treatment are (seorge complete avoid- 


nee the smaller (except for one French 
example) and the lack any material 


cities various ranks the 


author does do exceedingly well is to show the 
principle the history and 


internal structure individual places, his major 


contribution being deft 


bridging the gap 
between urban sociology and urban geography 
fact, the geographic purist may mutter that 


George has actual Written a sociological tract 


with only occasional asides the spatial aspects 


cities there any dominant theme 
this work, stems from the 
interest theory—the city 


the gauge and complex embodiment 


uneven 
the 


econonii 


world 


development the regions 


from relatively primitive farming 


ra 
| 
Valle Le Fait ly a TLraver L Vond deal with the topic in these 
\hthouch =! 

i ind quality 
stroke ind 
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and mercantil 


italism and socialism 


produce a comple te theory 


readable survey of some 


collection penetrating 
score metropolises, which amount illustra- 
tions these partially principles 
would seem that the time 


more inte the rich, coherent body 


that now within reach 


be a bac kbreaking job ind 


ind the excellent bibliographies 


The Trade Lake 


East African Studies 
maps, ills., tables, bibli 


Literature Burea 
91, x 6 inches 


This monograph Isa 


explanatory descriptions, 


nd tie Id evidence, that have been preps red 

very recent vears geographers who have lived 
or worked in Africa long 
conversant with the whole 
study author, from his vanta 
vears on the staff of Makere 


} 


the begi ni gs, dige sted the 
ll these facts into the char 


of the y iried lands that su 


1952; two the same for 


1938 and 1951 d one 
last comes for hea 
man { 
worked in the area 


mentioned in the text dot 


source nearly all the lake 


regional variety 


along and behind the lake shore 


re s are dive rsitied D\ 


drainage, soil, water suppl 
tsetse fly la d occupa 
tradition They react 


distance some 30 or 40 miles 


The lake region as a 


e societies upW urd through cap- 
1 


their subphases 
However valid his theoretical 


urban geography 


important, 
thoroughly integrated ideas 


the maps 


ZELINSKY 


re College 
traced its history 
statistics, 
icter of the 


has observed the lake trafti 


commodities 
transport 


is i place nap 


lany names unfamiliar even to those who have 


These tributa 


itur il vegetatio 


tion; then six regional divisions are distinguished, 
named, and their differences briefly presented 
author makes clear that statistics not 
permit a qual titative exposition of the trade by 


regions, but this reviewer would 
restatement the subsequent chapters the 
ciated with the historical periods into which the 
trade falls, and with each major commodity that 
enters into the trade today 

Lake traffic began 
Arabs and Europeans the outset 
the Europeans divided the lake region among 


with the entrance of out 


three political units, whose regulations atfected 
the traffic until 1948, when control over 
transport, customs, and. tisheries was set up 
author believes that Victoria with its 
marginal lands can look forward new period 
during which its potentialities 


ind geographi may for the time 

fully developed” p 64 2 
However that may be, unalterabl moditica 4 

tions the volume and the items lake 


were brought about construction railways 
ind of lake ships operated by the railways Ihe 
rails by passed some ports ind diverted muck 


traffic from lake routes; the ships iltered the 
directio of waterborne trade 


gover! 


ent agencies, the railways have beet protected 


by regulations that reduced competition. fro 


prin ite lake carriers 
Photographs visualize the boats that) cart 
ost of the trathe Picture of port inst llatio 
and signiticant shoreline would further help 
the reader grasp the scope and variety the 
co eT 
and 584 pp.; maps, 
Holt ind Co pany, Vew Yor 1955 
$7.50. 9 6 hes 
This beautifull ll trated ol ( deed 
the portrait Virginia, itself work art 
created over long period time the 
operation of man people, past ind present 
mong themselves and with ma ph sical 
economic factors bevond easy control I he 
eastern lidewater ind the westeri "Valles 
described order the better analyz 
the activities the actors space 
locall ind internationall The chapter 


imples of the highe t ores rit vy «© 
historical geograph trace the evolutio 
4 that fondness for’ the local Past ds that 
desire to make it live o Into the present that 
became integral parts Virginia’s tradition 

wh eT earl \irgi it be the 


be, 
ities and 
it 
Detroit. Micl 
ied 
trace Seven of them spot the tor nave by port 0 SS 
six-year intervals from 1914 
to 1952. eight depict both the port tonnage and 3 
the traffic flow of the Ie iding 1 
Iwo or. three place 
and Half Centuries Change” and 
e. and local tribal 
andward 
as to surface configuration, climate, and vegeta 


1 lleader of the S« ther rural Cas dd st 
the tile ! i dl « pit list te 
ests of the rest of the illo 
The heart of the vol e treats of the ph sical 
OUuTCE ad te ests, ina inerals 
their use and particularly pertinent 
point out that “there optimum size for 
fariis, icertain soil and erta hi ite 
who feel that the panacea for agraria 
problems the creation small 
OW ited landholdings should be sobered 
reading the conclusion that Virginia could 
still achieve great progress by accelerating the 
price wl the ill subsiste e too 
sper lized ire reced tod he 
ue idly Cs ored 4 the last 20 ears b the 
large growing ber and 
trend Lhe ce ept ! pla tative 
| rye | cs te W noi press lool re 
cle tial q rters for the owner and with abundant 
inpower has been greathy moditied, 
echanization agricultural work has reached 
the t where few ideq rately upped, 
i Vast reage ot ¢ pl nd and 
hist ( Indeed prese t-da pla tations ore 
th ot grow trees ndr ittle rathe 
than the tradit tol 
Resistance to change is a popular tituce 
Virg i d could be « xpected to show 
elt « the issue of de However 
rbanization and industrialization come 
ot the populat On, is cTs re 
idded to the SOCTOTS more educatio 1s 
vailable the average individual, the emphasis 
more more be o1 vr id nalis The earth 
clon Ve dso doe the Old Dominio It 
h and how fast Indeed their ettorts for 
elt presery hua every where 
col \\ ot hifti the upl Ses 
entat the leavor g ll 
re hape the selves 1} especially trie 
he desegregati the iuthor 
Ithe vh btert ve and tilibusteri 
vill resorted ler postpone 
‘ | t ocietal read ent 
ll be effected wherel the « asthe 
il will be l 
‘ tl he re toda 
re | eral o 
e of the great tates of the I 1} Old 
datio der the leadership 
founder, Mr. Paul Mell great 
ad b h \ the \l 
leader he tate Like dl ce 
omake support available for this kind regional 
and interpretat Protessor 
gener knowledgments es pec ll 
to Professor Edward C. Higbee of Clark | Ver 
h 
\ d 
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and ps, plates, glossary, 
index Whitcomb d= Toombs, Christ 
hurch, N.Z., 1954 195.6d 5 

inches 

ittr ve boo 
Clear printing a doa wealth of really excellent 
nd well-annotated photographs contribute to 
pleasing first) id bevond= this 


Professor Cumberland 


writes with 


adapted to the level on whi 
senior school and junior 

tor a general publi \ few 
mar are offset by some fe 
example, “thousands of ce 
over its blue se like 
ittered OVE | p 


standard feature, the 
which criticise the 


on p 223 But ag 
placed some SCTIO = del 
lhe be ok s Wit 


t 
pp. 1 49) on “ The Set 


American readers 
base 1 the Marquesa 


Yankee whalers, it may 


assert (p. 36) that, 
United States did not 
the turn of 


not Professor Cumberland’s strongest point 
follow two paired chapters Australia 
pp 50-126) and New Zealand pp 175-249 
ind the Island Neighbourhood eact 
lhe book ends with a brief and not very stimu- 
lating Prospect and 

The chapter ol New Zealand the iuth s 
home ground is by far the stror gest th 
\ustralia so weak that ( om} he 
Is a credit balance the \ustralhia sect 
detinitely in the red lhere are also se e gerne il 
defects. Most the maps are dint 
tive, though ‘ some the line-wor s por 
Figure 53, for ex ple, the coce pl S 
look more like But the maps onl 

d only h ‘ indicati f lat le 
locational reference perhaps important 
th l other p tol he globe The ch x 
of carelessness is reached Figure 87 (Fi 
where grid intersects are show e tor 
21 ve neral n ips ol \ustralia, not one is scaled 
though on one Pasi tis drawn at least twice 
New Zealand two only have tiles, the ~t bei 
the two which least need them might 
pedantry though salutar pedantry 
grids and scales all maps, but surely 

cle inds i indicatio of latitude, 
transport dist 


ITS 


the century’ 


well 
classes, d 
nor flaws gra 
licitous phrasing: for 
ral islets lost 
handful of confetti 
5 Qn a more sus 
hard to better the 
str includ g that 
t 


hese 


ot newspapers 1 


‘nt of the 


its mu 


wo ideq late ch 


ipte 


d The People 


nter t 


David 


an 


\laska, 


he P 


ndeed 


rs 


Porter's 


da host 


of 


tained scale it would be 
colonial 
(1813) 


| 


sed the be has been drawn ft Cl 
vould take ( ch space to acknowledge the 
But surely this does not absolve him from 
he dut wt eral owledg ( t of ” 
most important least; still less 
s the bse the orig 
t s fre rces with the 
bares Austral 
geographers Fig 33, 37, 39, 
5.50 151 will | Figure 
9 140, pric re 1 

om col blacl d-white 
-rofess ld Holme ] 1 
J lterat ‘ lightest 

‘ \ we 

| el ‘ hear; | 

t \¢ Zeal t ep 
d 63 see ent ‘ A 

Neig 

ere 
‘ 
) 

} t eel 

e te 5 

Mel 
On é 
( ‘ \ 

His ¢ 

‘ 

‘ ere 


ther country p 115) can have \ 
lite the cont ent 
Such detail 1 good deal of the « 
f Austral een ther 
It sig t that t one of the 
\ tralia shows tate bound there 
ert pas elere ‘ to teder 
owhere i of the 
ttl that develoy 
} | ‘ to N 
|? c Ne ‘ \ ld 
here eal need fe ‘ 
1] 
ell t ‘ } } 
lia With ete 
e Austr ' 
©. 
( ( 
tte 
‘ | (sree ( 
\ POSS 5 
SAM 
\ ‘ 
d 569 py ps, ¢ I 
\ 1955 50 103, 7 
nad ¢ 
Su () 
1O55 () 7 ‘ 
518 pp 1) 
le | ‘ Prentice-H 
New Yo 1954 S7 50 1) 7 


d retuge 
wart 
aio 
gst those 
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It Is regrett ible that ips ill for to mend matters Displaced il ‘perso 
inother « ent In his preface Professor do not form most of the post Migration 
Cumberland remarks airily that ‘The material p 123 \nvone who ranks SETV ICE 
including tl itl hotel tis 106 
ery p 
: S 
| 
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